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THE SON OF HEAVEN 
Volume XII He seized his sceptre and went to a chrysanthemum party. Number 21 


(See ForREIGN News) 














HAUNTING NIGHTMARE 
of hands, shadowy and men- 
acing ... What about them could 
possibly make this roaring lion of 
a politician cringe before the very 
hands which he has shaken so 
glibly all day? 

Germs! 

Politician or poet, salesman or 
sob-sister, musician or mother; 
all must face this fear. Every 
time the clasp of greeting or 
friendship is extended, millions 
of germs may ‘“‘change hands.”’ 

They may be the germs which 
cause you to catch cold, sore 
throat, or even worse. The germs 

that enter 
and throat 
passages 
from your 
hands 
which have 





Hands that haunt and threaten 


touched those of a person with a 
cold,orwhich have merely touched 
something that he has handled. 

Protection and peace of mind 
is assured with Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. 

Mild and soothing even to ten- 
der tissues, full-strength Listerine 
has deadly power against germs. 
Repeated tests, separately con- 
ducted in three noted Bacterio- 
logical Laboratories, have agreed 
in proving that Listerine kills 
Micrococcus Aureus (the pus 
germ) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(the typhoid germ), in less than 
15 seconds! In all tests, the aver- 
age number of bacteria was more 
than 200,000,000 per cubic centi- 
meter (a cube less than four- 
tenths of one inch on each side). 

This germicidal power of Lister- 
ine, demonstrated on the stand- 
ard bacteria used by the U. S. 


Listerine kills cerms 








Have you tried the new 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM? 
Cools your skin while 
you shave and keeps it 

cool long afterward. 


Government in testing antisep- 
tics, explains its 47-year proved 
effectiveness as a gargle for sore 
throat, and as a safeguard against 
infection. 

This winter learn how Listerine 
‘an help you. Gargle with this 
pleasant antiseptic morning and 
night, and repeatedly after expo- 
sure to bad weather or large 
groups of people. And before 
every meal, before touching the 
face at any time, rinse the hands 
in full-strength Listerine. 

We believe that you will be 
pleasantly surprised by a winter 
in which colds trouble you much 
less than 
previously. 
Lambert 
P harmacal 
L3Ose Ou 
Louis, Mo.’ 
i? 





TO AVOID COLDS 
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Every Day 


you give your razor a different job to do 


but your Gillette Blade will do every job smoothly and surely 


T TAKES all kinds of days 
to make a week. This morn- 
ing you can take your time. To- 
morrow you have to rush. One 
day you’re feeling fit; the very 
next morning you may be ragged 
from lack of sleep. Hot water, 
cold water, soft water, hard water, 
a slap-dash lather, or a careful 
thorough preparation of the 
beard which may take a full 


three minutes. 


You never give your Gillette 
Blade the same job twice. 


Yet you can always get a smooth, 
comfortable shave from your Gil- 
lette Blade; the blade, at least, 
doesn’t change, and its swift, sure job 


<> 


is the same under any conditions. 


Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to start 
the day right—seven days a week. 
And Gillette takes extraordinary 
precautions not to disappoint them. 

The steel is the finest in the world. 
It comes in long gleaming ribbons, 
and we test every ribbon with cru- 


cible and micrometer before we 
even pay the import duty. 


During the last ten years Gillette 
has spent millions of dollars on 
steady blade improvements alone. 


Four out of every nine Gillette em- 


ployees are inspectors and do noth- 
ing else. They get double pay for 
every blade they discard. They 
make certain that every package of 
Gillette Blades contains its full 
quota of smooth, comfortable shaves 


for you. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 


shave under any conditions, slip a 


fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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Here, 


Gentlemen of the Committee, 
is the answer 
of one industry 


No.8 of a series inspired by the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce's Committee on Elimination of Waste 


RESEARCH, THE MAINSPRING 


CARCELY a wheel turns in the making of the 


nation’s telephones but that careful research has 
determined it should do so. 


Here, then, isa great factory in which scientific mea- 
surement is applied to the performance of virtually 
every machine and process through the efforts of an 
entire organization devoted solely to the investigation and 
improvement of current methods and facilities. 

In this Development Department arise questions 
whose answers often call for extreme breadth of view- 
point. Is it time to revise an age-old process? Will 
the outlay of large sums of money for the re-design 
and reconstruction of a certain plant justify itself by 
realization of economies in space and cost of operation? 

But the inquiring mind at Western Electric is not 
confined to manufacturing only. To the work of 
purchasing and distributing for the Bell System, 


Western Electric never ceases to put questions that 
also lead to progress. 


Western Electric 


Purchasers... Manufacturers... Distributors 
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Cactus, Duck 
Sirs: 

Will Trwe’s expression: “dry as a cactus” 
hold water? Desert travelers sometimes split a 
barrel cactus in half, squeeze the pulp through a 
cloth, get a cup of sweetish water. The giant 
cactus, a mass of pulp held together by fibrous 
ribs, absorbs water on rainy days and swells out 
like a toad. Wood-peckers drill holes in the 
trunk, occupy them. 

An eminent naturalist (Dr. Horniday) tells of 
a duck disappointed with prohibition, who re- 
tired to the desert. Selecting a suitable giant 
cactus, she shoved out the wood-pecker tenants 
and moved in. It was cool and comfortable, had 
running water in every room. In this rustic 
solitude she spent her declining years. On sum- 
mer evenings she might have been observed sit- 
ting by an open window, her bright green head 
thrust out in an attitude of expectancy, a sharp 
eye peeled for passing worms and unsuspecting 
bugs. 








Jim SHINE 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 


Horses, Horses 
Sirs: 

I was interested in the fifth correction of 
Herbert Janvrin Browne in LettTers of Oct. 29. 
“Incidentally,” Mr. Browne writes, “less is 
known about the slumber habits of horses than 
of any other domestic animal.” That may be, 
but I have had experience which proves to me, 
at least, that horses do sleep, and with a venge- 
ance, too. 

It was the “privilege” last summer of my 
brother and myself while sojourning in Yellow- 
stone National Park (waiting for a motorcycle 
repair part) to spend a night in the horse stable 
of Old Faithful Camp. Not accustomed to such 
lodging (though the hay was_ comfortable 
enough) we slept little, and had a good oppor- 
tunity to observe the nocturnal habits of the six 
horses tied to the opposite side of the manger. 
For the first hour or two they munched noisily on 
hay. Tiring of this, they would bite each other 
on the neck in a friendly way, or would spray 
us violently through their nostrils. All the while 
they were lunging about restlessly against the 
walls and the manger (beneath which we lay), 
and stamping about as though to shake the 
flimsy structure to pieces. 

At length (about one in the morning) they 
quieted down, and, I firmly believe, went to sleep. 
They were the most human-sounding beasts I 
have ever met! All the grunts, sighs, groans, 
wheezes, and measured snores of human sleep 
were reproduced in a generous but exact replica. 
One snored so persistently that one of our hobo 
companions woke, swore sleepily, and with a stick 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE A 


COMFORTABLE CHAIR MAKES! 
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persisting carne Aluminum Office Chairs help increase personal effi- 
ciency because they prevent “four o’clock fatigue”—the tired feeling 
that comes from irritated nerves. They are designed scientifically, to fit 


the curves of the body and distribute its weight, preventing concentration 
of pressure on nerve centers. 

The man who sits in an Aluminum Office Chair never experiences the 
irritability that comes from sitting in a wobbly, noisy wooden chair. The 


welded-in-one-piece construction of an aluminum chair does away forever 
with joints and dowels that loosen; then squeak and groan. 


Aluminum Office Chairs are exceedingly beautiful because of their 
splendid simplicity of line, their imposing massiveness of effect, their 
exquisiteness of color and finish. 

Best of all, their “Easy-Chair Comfort,” their quietness and their luxurious 
beauty are permanent. 


They may be had in a wide variety of styles—in both straight and swivel 
models. There are colors and finishes to harmonize with present office 
equipment—natural wood-grain finishes and flat enamel colors. The chairs 


are upholstered with fine leather in keeping with their character and design. 


Ask your secretary to write for the booklet—“Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture for the Office.” 


Aluminum Company of America 


2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 


OFFICE CHAIRS 
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Save YourEyes 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — “When I 
am not using the Farrington, my wife 
és using it; when my wife ts not using 
ét, our 8-year old daughter is using it. 
Every home should have at least one.” 
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At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


Reading Table “i->° 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here is the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy—insures Correct 
posture—preventseyestrain—permitsconcentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at | 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 

IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine and 
retardation of normal development results, 
The Farrington compels correct posture. 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi- 
ty of Wis., says: “Jtisa 
joy toread abook of any & 

size, resting easily in a 7 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
reading while resting.”’ 

With the Farrington every 
one can increase their ca- 
pacity for mental effort. 
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Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


Indispensable to Invalids 
te Used with de- 

- tachable metal 

legs for Reading 
in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
on beach 
or in the 
camp for 
eating, 
cards, etc. 


} 4 Usable in s0 many ways 
Ideal Gift it will give many years of ¥ 
joyful service. Beautifully finished. Light weight | 
(less than 48 ozs.) sturdily senutresion, portable, 
folds to 1 inch. Size 12x18 inches. A handsome 
piece of furniture adjustabletoany position. 








Styles and Prepaid Prices 
Students Model wy ee \ 3 
i. NaturalFinish .... + 6.50 
2. Walnut Finish . .. +--+ 7.50 5 
3. Mahogany Finish . ... 7.50 tH 
5. Genuine Walnut .... 9.50 ie) 


6. Genuine Mahogany ... 9.50 
Special detachable legs for read- 


Note: ing, writing or eating in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 

Order Nowon5 Days’ Trial 32st! yy tbe4zie 

Ringe * will be shipped promptly, prepaid everywhere 

in U.S. se it f. r6 cays. If you’re not delighted, we 

will refund your money. Just enclose your check or in- 

struct us toship C. O. D. STATE STYLE DESIRED. 


The Farrington Company 
21 W.ElIm St, 








rapped the offender into startled wakefulness and 
silence. Perhaps some of your other subscribers 
have had similar first-hand experience. 

M. THuRSTON WARD 





Gary, Ind. ; 








Somebody Knows 
Sirs: 

Thank you so much for the article in TIME. 
] am turning it over to my Business Manager. 
Somebody in your office knows all about us 
folks, and-I have often wondered who it is. 

HoMER SAINT-GAUDENS 

Carnegie Inst'trte, 

Department of Fine Arts, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





, 
Again, Doggerel 
Sirs: 
I’ve read Mary Burchard Pryor’s letter to you 
and before that I read the nun’s canceling her 
subscription because of the doggerel you copied 
{[Time, Oct. 29; Nov. 5]. I liked Miss Pryor’s | 


letter; I did not like the nun’s. The good Sister 
was too hasty. Id say the poor little soul is 
overworked, and has to read while she’s flying 
around doing a dozen other things, none of them 
easy. I know nuns and their trying career; had 
charge of nuns for years. You were perfectly in 
the right. Sometimes Catholics are too ready to 
take offence where not the slightest offence is in- 
tended. Perhaps Catholics get that way from 
having stood for more than their share of uniust 
abuse. I know I hit the ceiling this week when } 
I learned that every single one of my mountaineer | 
parishioners and even myself received a copy of | ‘ . 

a nasty, ornery anti-Catholic sheet. But when 1] Pp hysicians prescribe 
started my green wood fire with the raggy propa- 

ganda, I felt more my usual self. Just paper 
and postage wasted on us by a bigot. God's in 
His heaven, and all will never be right with 
politics anyhow. Ill wager that the nun was 
sorry one hour after she sent you her letter, 
when she knelt down to make her metat‘on. 

FATHER WILL WHALEN 

Old Jesuit Mission, 

Orrtanna, Pa. 

Sister Mary Basil, O. P., cancelled her 
subscription when TIME reprinted some 
doggerel which was typical of campaign 
slurs on Alfred E. Smith and the Roman 
Catholic Church.—Epb. 
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change of climate... 


and vichy 


The benefits of a change of climate are 
more likely to be experienced at their 
| full value if Vichy is used to prevent 
the disturbances arising from a change 
of waters ssFrench colonials return- ‘ 
ing from the tropics regularly take the 


Sirs: 
Your comment on the letter of Mary B. Pryor | cure at Vichy s nS The same health- 
in the issue of Nov. 5 fills me with disgust. The | . . r : oe 
lady administered to you one of the most merited giving water which physicians have 
rebukes you or any other publication ever re been prescribing fora century is served 
ceived, and you weren’t honest enough to admit 
it. There was no excuse for the first printing of | by clubs, restaurants and hotels, or 
the cheap anti-Catholic verses by which the . 
Sister was offended; your inclusion of them only | May be purchased from druggists and 
served to give them wider circulation. When you 
reprinted them under the Sister’s letter of pro- 
test, you marked yourselves as either boors or 
sympathizers with those verses. Then when an 
other lady writes you to reprove you for your 
second exhibition of bad taste, you “crawl.” 
There is no other term for it. You defended 
yourself by pretending you expected the publica- 
tion of such trash would lead others “to join 
with Time in holding them up to odium and 
detestation.” Pray where is the odium you pro- 
vided? Then you say that when such verses 
afiect a campaign, you print specimens. So no 
matter how cheap, insulting, offensive the cam- 
paign material may be, you will print samples | 
and then reprint them under people’s protests! 
Bah, Time! | 
I shall not cancel my subscription, but I must 
say I have less respect for you and should hesi- | 
tate to recommend you to every one. Moreover, 
many more such exhibitions of bad judgment, | 
bad manners, and bad sportsmanship will finish 


me as a subscriber. 
S. M. SHEA 





grocers everywhere. 


Be discreet. There is 

only one Vichy Ceéles- , 
tins. Iris the property 

of the French Republic 

and on its bottle is the 

Tricolor of France. 





“bon 


jour!” 


h y 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


P.S. I am not a Cathol’c nor a Smith sup 
porter. 


célestins 
french vichy 


Reminder 


My good educators: 
Kindly print this a reminder: 
May this “landslide” be a lesson to the young 
salesman who thinks he can sell his wares by 
criticizing the other fellow. May it show the 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 


General Distributors for the United States 
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WHICH STOCKS 
SHOULD NOW BE BOUGHT 


... and which sold? 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins discuss the profit possibilities in several different 


securities, many of which you may be about to purchase or may now be holding. Some 
of these stocks: 


1. Are now ina bargain zone and should be bought. 
2. Others are marking time and should be avoided. 


3. Still others have advanced substantially and 
should be sold at once. 


These Bulletins should be of great value to anyone interested in the Stock Market. For instance 
they discuss: 


1. The outlook for the copper stocks. Is it now time to take profits 
in ANACONDA, KENNECOTT, CHILE and GRANBY? In certain 
coppers, such aa MAGMA, UNITED VERDE EXTENSION and GREENE 
CAN, may substantially higher prices be anticipated? 


2. The profit poe in aviation securities. Have WRIGHT 
AERONAUTICAL and CURTISS AEROPLANE only begun to discount 
future earnings, or are they distinctly too high? What is ahead for CUR- 
TISS FLYING SERVICE, KEYSTONE, BOEING, WESTERN AIR 
EXPRESS, FAIRCHILD, NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT and TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL AIR TRANSPORT? 


3. The prospects for the amusement stocks. Despite very sharp ad- 
vances, May we expect much higher prices for FOX FILM, WARNER 
BROS. PICTURES and LOEW’S? Are PATHE and FOX THEATRES 
two outstanding bargain stocks? 


4. The future of the radio stocks. May many of the radio stocks such 
as GRIGSBY BRUNOW, DE FOREST and KOLSTER be expected to 
duplicate the past action of RADIO CORPORATION? Are there excellent 
prospects for ZENITH RADIO, CHARLES FRESHMAN, HAZELTINE, 
FREED-EISMANN and ALL-AMERICAN MOHAWK? 


5. The present position of the oil stocks. Do there exist tremendous 
profit possibilities in SINCLAIR, SKELLY, TEXAS CORPORATION 
and PURE OIL? Will PAN AMERICAN be another ATLANTIC REFIN- 
ING? Can ATLANTIC REFINING NEW double in price?- 


If you ave interested in any of the above securities, or would like to know what the Stock Market 
is likely to do next, write today for copies of our current Bulletins. They will be mailed to you free 
upon request, together with a copy of our booklet, *‘ MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” In addi- 
tion, we shall be glad to send you a Special Analysis of an under-valued stock which should advance 
substantially within a reasonable time. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 558, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Kindly send me specimen copies 
of your current Stock Market 
Bulletins. Also a copy of 
“MAKING MONEY IN 


STOCKS.”’ This does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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Volume won through value 
the story of Chrysler success 


<b 


Why can Chrysler, in the new “75” and 
“65,’" give more than others can give?... 
@Why do these cars vie, not with cars in 
their price group, but with cars costing many 
hundreds, yes, even a thousand dollars more? 
. CBecause—Chrysler begins with quality, 
wins volume through value, spreads the cost 
of quality and value over five great cars in 
five great markets, makes five great operations 
basically one, and by these savings is able to 
spend more in beautify~ 
ing and enhancing the 
‘new “75” and “65”... 
Q With their new style 
and performance fea-~ 
tures, exclusive to Chrysler, 





(hrys cr 





New Chrysler “75” Royal Sedan, $1535 


the new Chryslers represent a parting of the 
ways between the old and the new... 
q They represent a new significance in value~ 
giving, an increase in buying power which 
affects the entire industry, up to the highest 
in price. 


New Chrysler 75” Prices—Royal Sedan, $1535; Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $1535; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655; Crown 
Sedan, $1655; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), $1795; 5-Pass. Phaeton, 
$1795; 7-Pass. Phaeton, $1865; Convert- 
ible Sedan, $2345. (6-ply full-balloon tires.) 


New Chrysler “65” Prices—Busi- 
ness Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; Tour- 
ing Car, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; 
Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. All 
prices j. 0. b. Detroit. Wire wheels extra. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


Crates, barrels and boxes—a vanload 

of them—accompanied Calvin Coolidge to 
Northampton, Mass., when he went home 
to vote. In silk topper and wing collar 
he personally superintended the unloading 
and disposition of his goods at his house 
on Massasoit street. It was the visible 
beginning of the end of his residence at 
the White House and seemed to indicate 
where the Coolidges will reside after 
March 4th. The goods were souvenirs of 
the past eight years—books, objets d’ art, 
bric-a-brac from all over the world. 
A favorite article is a chair given by a 
Hungarian society with heads of Wash- 
ington and Kossuth carved on the posts. 
@. President Coolidge had written to Brit- 
ish Ambassador Houghton: “I need not 
tell you how much I shall feel the loss of 
your services” (Trme, Nov. 12). But that 
it seemed did not mean that the President 
accepted the Ambassador’s resignation. He 
was merely acknowledging its receipt. Last 
week, having failed of election to the 
Senate from New York and conferred with 
the President at the White House, Am- 
bassador Houghton announced that he was 
returning to the Court of St. James’s. 
@ A resignation which President Cool- 
idge did accept was that of Owen J. 
Roberts, Philadelphia lawyer, as special 
U. S. counsel in the oil scandals. Lawyer 
Roberts’ business was suffering because 
the Congressional resolution under which 
he was appointed forbade him to serve 
any client whose case had to be taken up 
with any branch of the government. 
President Coolidge sympathized and said: 
“T want to express my gratitude to you 
on behalf of the government for the fi- 
delity and energy with which you have 
prosecuted these cases.” Actions still 
pending against Oilman Harry Ford Sin- 
clair and Albert Bacon Fall were to be 
single-handled by Lawyer Roberts’ special 
colleague lawyer, Atlee Pomerene of 
Cleveland. 


Learned Lawyer Roscoe Pound, dean of 
Harvard’s law school, pounded the ad- 
ministration heavily last week in a speech 
in Manhattan on its selection of Lawyers 
Roberts and Pomerene to conduct some 
of the cases against Fall and Sinclair. The 
Pound point was that while the Messrs. 
Roberts and Pomerene are able enough as 
chancery lawyers and did well in the civil 
suits against Sinclair, they are no great 
shakes as criminal lawyers. From the 
criminal charges against them Sinclair and 
Fall have after long delays and many a 
slip comfortably escaped so far. Said 
Dean Pound: “Did Sinclair keep the same 
lawyers in the criminal case that he had 


employed in the chancery proceedings? 
He has not. He hired the best criminal 
lawyers he could find. Chancery or civil 
practice is very widely different from 
criminal practice. To put two civil law- 
yers up against a corps of criminal ex- 
perts spelled defeat for the government 
from the first, for criminal prosecution is 
in itself a fine art that can be developed 
only by long practice.” 
@ The White House social season began 
30 days earlier than usual. Vice President 
and Mrs. Dawes, the Cabinet et ux, Budget 
Director and Mrs. Lord and minor no- 
tables enough to require 50 covers dined in 
the State Dining Room amid chrysanthe- 
mums, maidenhair fern and strains from 
the Marine Orchestra. Afterwards there 
was a musicale in the East Room. The 
program included Dvorak, Chopin, Mas- 
senet, Liszt and Moussorgsky’s “Song of 
the Flea.” White House musicales have 
been arranged since the Taft adminis- 
tration by Henry Jonge, famed Lotos 
Club impresario. Mr. Jonge’s company 
(Steinway) donated the official White 
House piano, gilt with 48 state seals, upon 
which musical instrument Mrs. Coolidge 
is supposed to have gazed longingly one 
day years ago before she became First 
Lady. 
@ On Armistice Day President Coolidge 
went with Secretaries Davis of War and 
Wilbur of the Navy and stood silently 
with his top hat over his heart at the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
National Cemetery. After nightfall he 
mounted the rostrum of the Washington 
Auditorium and as chief national spokes- 
man thanked all who had helped in the 
War, dead and living. To the world at 
large, especially England, France and 
Germany, he said: “.. . Our resources 
delivered Europe from starvation and 
ram. ... 

“It is sometimes represented that this 
country made a profit out of the War. 
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Nothing could be further from the 
(ruin... 

“With what has been paid out and what 
is already apparent it is probable that our 
final cost will run well toward too billion 
dollars, or half the entire wealth of the 
country when we entered the conflict. . . . 

“While our own losses were thus very 
large, the losses of others required a some- 
what greater proportionate outlay but they 
are to be reduced by territorial acquisitions 
and by reparations. 

“While we shall receive some further 
credits on the accounts I have stated as 
our costs, our outlay will be much greater 
than that of any other country. Whatever 
may be thought or said of us, we know 
and every informed person should know 
that we reaped no selfish benefit from the 
War. No citizen of the United States 
needs to make any apology to anybody 
anywhere for not having done our duty 
in defense of the cause of world 
liberty. . . .” 

He then flayed England and France for 
not acceding to the U. S. view of navy re- 
duction and reasserted this country’s 
right and intention to build cruisers for 
defense. He said: “To be ready for defense 
is not to be guilty of aggression. . . .” 

He also loosed a broadside against 
Europe’s debt reduction talk: 

“We have heard an impressive amount 
of discussion concerning our duty to 
Europe. Our own people have supplied 
considerable quantities of it.... They 
are not all on one side, however. They 
are mutual. We have sometimes been re- 
proached for lecturing Europe, but prob- 
ably ours are not the only people who 
sometimes engage in gratuitous criticism 
and advice. We have also been charged 
with pursuing a policy of isolation. We 


* are not the only people either who desire 


to give their attention to their own affairs. 

“We ... lent large sums to the gov- 
ernments and corporations in other coun- 
tries to aid in their financial rehabilitation. 
. . . The needs of our own people require 
that any further advances by us must have 
most careful consideration. 

“. . . If we could secure a more com- 
plete reciprocity in good will the final 
liquidation of the balance of our foreign 
debts and such further limitation of arma- 
ments as would be commensurate with the 
treaty renouncing war, our confidence in 
the effectiveness of any additional efforts 
on our part to assist in the further 
progress of Europe would be greatly 
increased.” 
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President-Elect 

“IT can make no adequate expression of 
gratitude for the overwhelming confidence 
of our people, who witheut regard to sec- 
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tion or interest have selected me for Presi- 
dent of the whole United States. 

“There has been a vindication of great 
issues and a determination of the true road 
of progress. The Republican Party has 
again been assessed with a great responsi- 
bility. 

“In this hour there can be for me no 
feeling of victory or exultation. Rather 
it imposes a sense of solemn responsibility 
of the future and of complete dependence 
upon divine guidance for the task which 
the greatest office in the world imposes. 

“That task is to give the best within me 
to interpret the common sense and the 
ideals of the American people. 

“7 can only succeed in my part by the 
co-operation and unity of all leaders of 
opinion and of action for the common 
service of our country.” 

—HERBERT Hoover. 

@ There was no definite Cabinet news 
(see p. 9). Inauguration news, too, was 
sparse. The President-elect said he hoped 
the ceremony would be ‘one of the ex- 
tremest in simplicity that we have ever 
had.” At Tipton, Iowa, one John W. 
Reeder, 92, hoped that the ceremony 
would not be too simple. He had asked to 
be, and been promised that he might 
be official holder of the Hoover hat on 
March 4. 

@ “Look at that picture—Mr. Hoover and 
myself sitting together. We both accom- 
plished careers.” So, according to Corre- 
spondent Prince Pignatelli of Universal 
Service (Hearst), said His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI the day after election, in Rome. 
When he was Achille Ambrogio Domiano 
Ratti, Apostolic Delegate to Poland, Pius 
XI was photographed in Warsaw with Her- 
bert Hoover and Marshal Josef Pilsudski. 

Another compliment to the man whose 
victory was causing people to say, “A 
Catholic can’t be elected President of the 
U. S.,” was published on the front page 
of the Osservatore Romano, quasi-official 
Vatican daily—a letter from the late Pope 
Benedict XV, dated 1920, congratulating 
Herbert Hoover on U. S. relief efforts in 
Europe. 

@ David Lawrence, able publisher of the 
United States Daily, writing in the Chi- 
cago Daily News, retold an historic re- 
mark uttered in the winter of 1920 by 
President-elect Harding to his private sec- 
retary, George Christian. The Harding 
Cabinet was being selected, under much 
political stress & strain. The Christian- 
Lawrence version of Harding’s remark: 
“George, I’ve just got a hunch that it’s 
the best thing to do and a big thing to do 
—to pick Hoover. This fellow can be a 
big factor in a big constructive way in this 
reconstruction period.” 

@ Not until the second Wednesday in 
February will the Hoover election be of- 
ficially recorded by the formal counting of 
the votes of the Electoral College. Never- 
theless, early on Nov. 7, Herbert Hoover 
& family were taken into safe-keeping by 
the Federal Secret Service. Chief William 
H. Moran presented himself at Palo Alto 
to acquaint the Hoovers with his plans 
for their protection. Two detectives fol- 
lowed the President-elect’s first post- 
election stroll with Mrs. Hoover. 
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Pius XI 


“Mr. Hoover and myself . . . careers.” 

Further evidence of Republican con- 
fidence and forehandedness came with the 
announcement of the President-elect’s 
pre-inauguration tour of South America, 
one continent where he has never been. 
Before leaving Washington, Nominee 
Hoover had asked President Coolidge for 
a battleship to go on. Last week the White 
House announced that the U. S$. S. Mary- 
land, new and fast, had been assigned. 
President-elect Hoover lost no time con- 
ferring with Rear Admiral Thomas Wash- 
ington, commandant of the Mare Island 
Navy Yard (near San Francisco). The 
departure: at once, from San Pedro, port 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Probable itinerary: 
Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, 
then either over the Andes by train or 
back to Panama and through the Canal 
on the Maryland, to the Argentine, Uru- 
guay, Brazil, Venezuela. Duration: two 
months. Object: goodwill, trade relations, 
discovery, experience, inspection of U. S. 
consulates and commercial attachés. 

Said both Americas: “A coup!” 

Exit 

Two mornings after the day before, the 
Man with the Brown Derby received news- 
gatherers again. He dictated a farewell 
message: 

“IT certainly do not expect ever to run 
for public office again. I have had all I 
can stand of it. I have given a quarter 
of a century of probably the best years 
of my life to it. I will never lose my inter- 
est in public affairs, that is a sure thing. 
But as far as running for office again is 
concerned—that’s finished.” 


He rephrased it later: “My decision 
never again to run is unalterable. I said 
I was through, and I am through, with 
public life. I intend to take a rest and 
then devote the rest of my life to my 
family and my friends.” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the man 
who now seemed to become, automatically, 
the national Democracy’s most potent fig- 
ure (see p. 12), said: “Get a rest, now.” 

Governor Smith, bound for Albany to 
get New York State ready to turn over to 
his friend, replied: 

“Well, I may see you in Georgia. I 
can't tell where I'll be. I’m just going 
around in the car, wherever I feel like.” 

“The car,’ of course, was the S¢. 
Nicholas, private railroad home of Friend 
William F. Kenny. The St. Nicholas rolled 
up to Albany. 

For a moment it seemed that this last 
scene would be too much for him. Ragged 
banners still flew in Albany, their legends, 
“Smith for President,’ mocked and can- 
celled by wind and sleet. Yet the Albani- 
ans were out to meet him in cheering, 
bomb-bursting thousands. Mayor John 
Boyd Thacher insisted on taking his arm 
through the crush, just as on triumphal 
occasions when the Brown Derby used 
to return as Governor-re-elect. Now he 
was President-reject. 

“Al, Al, Al, we're still with you,” the 
people were shouting. A note of com- 
passion blended with their joy at seeing 
him and made it a sharper cry than ever 
before. The Brown Derby waved as of 
old, but the old smile somehow did not 
come. The lips were compressed. They 
were trembling. 

Despite the storm, the grounds around 
the Executive Mansion were just as full 
as on that mid-summer night of nomina- 
tion. 

*. . , No man ever lived who held so 
high a place in the affection of the people 
of this city,’ Mayor Thacher said, for 
them. 

“. . . It just fills me right up,” replied 
the Man with the Brown Derby. In a 
choked voice he promised to come back, 
often. 

That was the last of it—until he leaves 
the Governorship on Jan. 1. He took satis- 
faction from his popular vote. “There’s 
only one man in this country who got 
more votes for the Presidency than I did 
this year.” 

A newsgatherer “bit” and asked: “‘Who’s 
that, Governor?” 

“Herbert Hoover.” 

Late returns dwindled and the Smith 
vote of 14,626,823 did not reach the Hard- 
ing and Coolidge totals of 16,152,200 and 
15,725,016, respectively. But Smith re- 
ceived 5.479.450 more than any Democrat 
had ever received and there were other 
things to feel good about. 

The Albany reception—‘“It’s natural 
enough to greet the victor, but when you 
greet the vanquished, that is different.” 

Moving from Albany—‘It’s just like 
getting married all over again, what with 
having to buy furniture and everything.” 

Where to live—‘That decision will be 
made by the boss of the house, not by me.” 

Vacation—“I want to go where it’s 
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warm, where I can play golf without a 
sweater.” 


A job—“Where is this bank everybody 
is asking me about?” 

The campaign—‘TI haven’t lost a thing. 
. . . We had a good time out of it, after 
all. I like crowds. There’s one thing, I’ll 
never be lonesome. I'll always have plenty 
of people around me, that is sure.” 

He dictated and redictated a paragraph 
about the future: ‘Every man when he 
is elected to office is entitled to a full, 
fair chance to make good, and Mr. Hoover 
should have the assistance of every citi- 
zen, 


THE CABINET 


Hoover -Men 


“Any truthful declaration on the 
Cabinet members will be announced by 
me, and all other statements will be based 
on theory and conjecture.” So said the 
President-elect, without in the least de- 
terring theory and conjecture. 

Borah or Morrow for State; Mellon for 
Treasury; D. F. Davis for War; the 
present Wilbur’s brother for the Navy; 
Donovan for Attorney-General; New or 
Good for Postmaster-General; Work again 
for Interior; J. J. Davis for Labor; one of 
three Juliuses—Klein, Barnes, Rosenwald 
—for Commerce; some midwesterner for 
Agriculture, perhaps Publisher Dante Mel- 
ville Pierce of Des Moines—so ran theory 
and conjecture. A “truthful declaration” 
was not expected for some time, perhaps 
not until the President-elect’s return from 
South America (see page 8). 

The theorists and conjecturers won- 
dered how the Republican South would be 
recognized, what new Californians might 
be taken to Washington, whether Mrs. 
Willebrandt would get her long-sought 
judgeship, etc., etc. Upon two basic mat- 
ters, however, observers were satisfied— 
that the major appointments would con- 
tain a minimum of politics, a maximum of 
fitness; and that many an oldtime Hoover 
man would be recalled. 


Decentralization is a prime tenet of the 
Hoover theory of administration—divid- 
ing the work into parts and making one 
person responsible for each part. He 
would rather appoint a director of this and 
a director of that and let them choose 
assistants than entrust this-and-that in one 
lump to a commission. Radio is an ex- 
ample. Last week radiowners throughout 
the U. S. made out new dialing charts as 
a result of the Federal Radio Commission’s 
reassignment of station wavelengths. Per- 
haps the new charts will serve for some 
time, perhaps they will need changing 
again before Christmas. In the Hoover 
view, radio’s difficulties would be better 
handled in the Department of Commerce, 
where radio regulation rested before Con- 
gress declined Mr. Hoover’s advice. It 
would not be surprising to hear him as 
President recommend to Congress what it 
refused him as Secretary. If Congress 
complied, radio might then be put under 
some oldtime Hoover man, one of the 
scores of specialists whom Mr. Hoover has 


had working under him in his various large 
undertakings of the past 20 years. 


A Hoover man is not a single type. 
What makes him a Hoover man is that so 
many of him have been chosen with such 
uniform success, that so many of him have 
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VERNON LYMAN KELLOGG 
The White House could beckon. ... 


credited their success to the confidence 
and co-operation of “the Chief.” A Hoover 
man is usually a recognized expert in his 
line before he qualifies for work in that 
line under Hoover. He is usually an ex- 
pert with creative theories of his own, or 
enthusiasm for Hoover theories, besides 
technical knowledge. He is likely to be an 
idealist with a social aim, rather than a 
practitioner of skilled self-interest. Typical 
Hoover men are George Barr Baker, pub- 
licist; Archibald Wilkinson Shaw, com- 
mercial economist; Dr. Vernon Lyman 
Kellogg, zodlogist. The latter, permanent 
Secretary of the National Research Coun- 
cil, may be taken as the ideal Hoover 
man. : 

Vernon Kellogg was a young professor 
of entomology and bionomics at Stanford 
University when Herbert Hoover was an 
undergraduate. Kansas-raised (Emporia), 
he had studied at Cornell, Leipzig, Paris. 
He had the scientific method that Hoover 
valued and was developing. While Hoover 
engineered in far parts, Scientist Kellogg 
stayed at Stanford, collaborating with 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, teaching classes, 
gaining a quiet renown. There were 
Hoover-Kellogg reunions whenever the 
wandering engineer returned to Palo Alto. 
In 1915 the engineer sent a call to Palo 
Alto and the quiet scientist went to Bel- 
gium to be a willing Hoover man for six 
years. Dr. Kellogg is not likely to be called 
over to the Hoover administration from 
his Potomac-viewing office in the Academy 
of Science—unless an emergency arises. 
In cases of crisis he is typical of a widely- 
scattered corps to whom the White House 
could beckon without political hesitation, 
or official formality. 





THE CONGRESS 
In the Greatest Club 


When the Senate sits again (Dec. 3), 
merry will be the smiles, hearty the 
chuckles, wise the ‘‘cracks,’”’ between Re- 
publican Floorleader Curtis and Demo- 
cratic Floorleader Robinson. Campaigning 
against each other will have altered their 
mutual feelings no more than it altered 
the lack of feeling between the Messrs. 
Smith and Hoover, who never met. 
“Charlie” Curtis and “Joe” Robinson are 
friends as good & old as are “Charlie” 
Curtis and that other “Charlie,” Vice 
President Dawes, with whom Senator 
Curtis last week shook hands and beamed 
at cameras on the Capitol steps. 

The Vice President-elect had not, of 
course, hurried to Washington to ask the 
Vice President for his gavel or for parlia- 
mentary pointers on how to preside over 
the Senate. For the gavel Senator Curtis 
can have no use until the business of the 
Short Session is completed and he has re- 
signed as Senator and has been inaugu- 
rated. For parliamentary pointers the Sen- 
ate’s new president, who has ruled over 
its Republican half since the death of 
Henry Cabot Lodge (1924), has about as 
much need as a grandmother has need for 
instruction in baby-washing. 

What the Hon. Mr. Curtis undoubtedly 
did discuss with the Hon. Mr. Dawes was: 
who shall succeed Senator Curtis as Re- 
publican floor-leader? 

Senator George Higgins (“Red Hot 
Stuff”) Moses of New Hampshire, brisk, 
sanguine, ironic, emphatic, is the Senate’s 
President Pro Tem., i.e., first deputy when 
the Vice President leaves his rostrum for 
a snooze, stroll or conference. Senator 
Moses was Hooverizer of the East, another 
reason why he “rates” the position. Seem- 
ingly, only one thing could keep Senator 
Moses from being elected second-most- 
important man in the Senate chamber. 
That thing would be the same thing— 
whatever it was—for which Senator Moses 
was restrained from being his really domi- 
nant self in the Hoover campaign. The 
only imaginable thing that this thing could 
be, is that Senator Moses not infrequently 
admits that he is a Wet. 

Quite as Wet at heart but not by record 
is Indiana’s small-eyed James E. Watson, 
chairman of the redoubtable Committee on 
Committees, whose claims to leadership 
will be that he was Republican Whip (as- 
sistant leader) under the Lodge régime 
and that he is undoubtedly one of the 
most knowing politicians in the business. 
He can explain his opposition to the 
Hoover nomination by referring his fellow 
Senators to the presidential spark burning 
in all their humble breasts. Senator Wat- 
son was mentioned as a possible succes- 
sor to Leader Curtis and a very likely 
candidate for President Pro Tem. 

The matter does not have to be decided 
until well along in February. By that time, 
perhaps the Republican Senators will re- 
member, through renewed daily contact, 
the industry and ability of the tall, rugged, 
quiet Senator who sits just in front of 
Leader Curtis and is his Whip, Washing- 
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ton’s Wesley L. Jones, expert on shipping 
and ‘tending up to business. While a 
Moses smart-cracks and a Watson frowns 
or booms into space, while a Borah watches 
from on high and a Reed haggles and a 
Fess fusses, Senator Jones keeps his eyes 
upon and his nose in a mountain of work 
upon his desk, a mountain that does not 
consist of mouselike letters to or from con- 
stituents but of business of importance to 
the Appropriations and Commerce Com- 
mittees and to the administration of the 
District of Columbia. 

Whoever the new Republican Senate 
leader may be, his task will be easier than 
Leader Curtis’ has been. There will be 
55 or 56 faces on his side of the aisle in- 
stead of only 48. On the other side there 
will be only 39 faces, unless Senators Nor- 
ris and Blaine are asked to sit on the 
side they tried to help towards the Presi- 
dency. 

Of the eight new Republicans, six at 
least will surely be ‘‘regular’—Delaware’s 
Townsend, Maryland’s Goldsborough, 
Rhode Island’s Herbert, New Jersey’s 
Kean, Connecticut’s Walcott and Glenn of 
Illinois. Perhaps West Virginia’s Hatfield 
will show a streak of independence. Hat- 
field used to be a fighting name in the 
Border States and Henry D. Hatfield has 
known the authority of a Governorship 
(1913-17). 

The new man from Wyoming, Charles 
Edwin Winter, used to be a Representa- 
tive (1923-27). Before that he was an 
oilman and a judge. His home is at Cas- 
per, near famed Teapot Dome and Salt 
Creek. He is a Shriner. But Senators like 
Borah and Johnson have taught Washing- 
ton to view with some circumspection any 
statesman from the great open spaces who 
has risen to Senatorial rank. 

A figure with whom the new Republican 
leader will not have to deal, because he 
was elected only to fill out a dead man’s 
term ending March 4, is New Mexico's 
Octaviane Ambrosio Larrazolo. Born near- 
ly 7o years ago in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
Senator-elect. Larrazolo came to fame by 
the escalator system of teaching school, 
clerking in courts and a district attorney- 
ship. He was Governor of New Mexico 
for 1919-21. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Romantic Malone 


The 115,000 square miles of the Philip- 
pine Islands with a population of nearly 
11,500,000 are governed by the U. S. 
through a triumvirate of officials. First 
in order is the Governor General, civil 
administrator; second is the military head- 
quarters commander; third is the military 
field commander. To the last-named post 
President Coolidge last week appointed 
Major General Paul Bernard Malone. 

Major General Malone is 56, short, 
jocular, optimistic, and likely to be as 
much of a favorite with the 10,000 Phil- 
ippine soldiers as he was with the dis- 
criminating fighting men of the St. Mihiel, 
Meuse-Argonne & Chateau Thierry offen- 
sives. Because he pursued famed Rebel 
Aguinaldo (1899-1901), he knows well the 
swamps and morasses of the Philippines. 





But, above all, he is the ardently romantic 
alumnus of the sheer grey towers of West 
Point. He has written five novels of life 
at the Military Academy. 

At Manila, General Malone will find the 





May. Gen. PAUL BERNARD MALONE 


He, ardent alumnus, has written five 
novels. 


Governor General in the person of Henry 
Lewis Stimson, who was Secretary of War 
under President Taft,* and will salute the 
Headquarters Commander in the person 
of Major General Douglas MacArthur, 
twice wounded, twelve times decorated 
veteran of Vera Cruz and France. 


PROHIBITION 


“America Is Dry” 


“We cheerfully accept the will of the 
majority. . . .’—John Raskob. 

Michigan’s chief prohibiter, the Rev. 
R. N. Holsaple, wrote Mr. Raskob a let- 
ter. Did Mr. Raskob mean that he & 
friends would now comply with the spirit- 
of-the-law and abstain from liquor? 

It sounded like a catch question, but 
it was doubtless put most earnestly. Pro- 
hibiters everywhere viewed the - election 
as a final sealing if not a sanctification of 
the country’s war-bride, Volsteadism. 

From his publicity-pulpit the Rev. John 
Roach Straton, of Manhattan, cried: “Vic- 
tory was won by the preachers and by the 
God-honoring women of America. I pay 
tribute to one of the Joans of Arc of this 
campaign—Mabel Walker Willebrandt. I 
declare the feeling in my own heart when 
I say there has not been a finer piece of 
public service performed by anyone in 
modern days than that put across by Mrs. 
Willebrandt.” 

President Miss Anna A. Gordon of the 
World W. C. T. U. rejoiced: “The elec- 
tion of Herbert Hoover has sent around 
the world the news that America over- 
whelmingly supports Prohibition.” 

*William Howard Taft was himself a Secre- 
tary of War and a famed Governor General of 
the Philippines. 


Another W. C. T. U. proclamation 
said: ‘No issue other than Prohibition 
could have sent women to the polls by 
the millions.” 

Clarence True Wilson, General Sec- 
retary of the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals echoed the 
Anti-Saloon League’s prompt exultation 
(Time, Nov. 12) and said: 

“The overwhelming defeat . . . should 
remove the issue of prohibition perma- 
nently from the field of partisan politics, 
where it never had a legitimate place. 

“It is to be hoped that since prohibi- 
tion is evidently not to be repealed, there 
will now be a subsidence of agitation 
against it, which can only be obstructive 
and prejudicial to the economic and moral 
welfare of the nation. 

“It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
this election was a referendum upon the 
issue of prohibition. .. . 

“We pledge to President-elect Herbert 
Hoover the untiring support and earnest 
prayers of Methodists throughout the 
land to the end that the will of the peo- 
ple directed against the age-old evil of 
drink shall prevail.” 

Making certainty doubly certain that 
Dryness was, at least outwardly, more 
ascendant than ever, were the Congres- 
sional returns. As every one knows, few 
Congressmen vote as they drink. Out- 
spokenly wet Senators are especially rare. 
Next year they will be rarer. The two 
wettest—Maryland’s Bruce and New 
Jersey's Edwards—lost their seats. So 
did Rhode Island’s Gerry, Delaware’s 
Bayard. Missouri’s vindictive Reed re- 
tires and Missouri’s Roscoe C. Patterson 
will be dry. 

In the House, Representative John 
Charles Linthicum of Maryland, leader 
of the “wet bloc,” was re-elected and so 
were most of his most vigorous bloc- 
mates—New York’s Sirovich, La Guardia, 
Black; Illinois’ Sabath, Britten; Mis- 
souri’s Dyer. But Representative S. 
Harrison White, wet Coloradoan, is out 
and Maryland’s John Philip Hill, Leader 
Linthicum’s predecessor, failed to get 
back into Congress. All this in the face 
of the best efforts of the Association 
against the Prohibition Amendment. 

Prohibition’s foes were, however, 
philosophical. They reminded prohibiters 
that 15 millions of voters had voted for 
the wet. The A. A. P. A. feeling was that 
not even high Hooverism will be able to 
carry the “experiment” to a satisfactory 
conclusion. And if, after all the hullaba- 
loo, high Hooverism fails, who then can 
oppose modification? 


Alfred E. Smith carried Massachusetts 
because, among other reasons, the state 
is overwhelmingly opposed to prohibition. 
In response to a question on the ballots, 
33 out of 4o senatorial districts instructed 
their senators to vote for a resolution re- 
questing Congress to take action for the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. A 
wet vote of 619,000 glaringly opposed a 
dry vote of 347.910. Only three districts, 
rural and suburban, showed dry majori- 
ties. In the other four districts the ques- 
tion did not appear on the ballot. 
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WOMEN 
Where Was Bertha? 


All Chicagoans, most excursionists to 
their World’s Fair, recall with mingled 
emotions the turreted and crenellated 
brownstone “castle” abutting on lower 
Lake Shore Drive. The two acres of 
pleasaunce surrounding it confirm the im- 
pression of burlesque medievalism, of an 
architect strong in his delusion that a 
parapet here, a battlement there, com- 
prise the ancient dignity of Kenilworth, 
Warwick, Elsinore, Tintagel. 

Despite its atrocious style, its incon- 
gruity in a bracket of sheer apartment 
houses, those familiar with the castle’s 
tradition regard it affectionately, rever- 
ently. For here live the Potter Palmers. 


With a horse, Ulysses loosed destruction 
over Troy. In 1871, Mrs. O’Leary did the 
same for Chicago with a petulant cow, 
which shattered an oil lantern in its straw- 
lined stall. Flames ran amuck, ravaged 
the straggling town, left it blackened, hol- 
low, crisp. Disconsolate, penniless, young 
Potter Palmer stood in the ashes of his 
home. Suddenly, where was Bertha? 
Bertha had borrowed a buggy, careened 
into a nearby village, wired New York for 
an extension of credit. New York agreed, 
and—phoenix-like—Chicago and the Pot- 
ter Palmers soared together. 

The Palmer House Hotel was built, the 
castle was built in 1885. Thence Mrs. 
Palmer ruled as absolute empress of so- 
ciety; her invitations an accolade, a com- 
mand. At the World’s Fair, she was 
hostess to the Infanta Eulalie of Spain; 
Duke and Duchess d’Aragona, descend- 
ants of Columbus; Princess Schahov- 
ska, Prince Cernoski, and Prince Isen- 
berg of Russia. Mrs. Palmer summoned, 
too, Prince Henry of Prussia. Prince 
Henry was disdainful. “Is royalty to be 
guest of an innkeeper’s wife?” Royalty 
was. Prince Henry came. 

Encouraged by this signal triumph, Mrs. 
Palmer sought other worlds to conquer. 
London beckoned. Forthwith she pur- 
chased a house on Carlton Terrace; flung 
down the gauntlet to Mrs. John W. 
Mackay for King Edward’s favor, and the 
social leadership it carried. The tourney 
was magnificent. For one Arabian night’s 
entertainment in 1909, Mrs. Palmer spent 
$10,000; for one season, $200,000. Dis- 
creet King Edward refused to discrimi- 
nate; shared his attendance equally. 

Mrs. Palmer returned to the U. S.; 
rested on her laurels. In 1918, she died at 
Sarasota, Fla., bequeathing her collection 
of Corot, Bissavis, Whistler, Monet, Mil- 
let, to the Chicago Art Institute; her castle 
and fortune to Potter Palmer, Jr. 





Many an imperial legend clusters about 
her name. One is traced to American-girl- 
glorifier Ziegfeld. Then managing strong 
man Sandow’s tour, he boldly invited Mrs. 
Palmer to the dressing-room. Pantie-clad, 
Sandow’s bulging thews, barrel chest, ex- 
cited her admiration. “What marvelous 
muscles!’’ Sandow tautened his biceps. 
“Feel them,” he said. Mrs. Palmer did. 
Precedent was established. Thencefor- 


ward, claims Ziegfeld, thirty women ap- 
peared after each performance, prodded 
and pinched the chuckling Sandow. 


It was with sorrow for the passing of a 
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cherished tradition, then, that Chicagoans 
read last July of the castle’s sale to one 
Vincent Bendix, head of the Bendix Co., 
for $3,000,000. Mr. Bendix, they hoped, 
would neither dilapidate it nor try to 
carry the Palmer torch. Characteristic was 
the stipulation postponing his occupancy 
until the end of November, in order that, 
last Saturday, Grand-daughter Bertha 
Palmer’s presentation to society might be 
staged in its hallowed halls. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Politicules 

Elections, like tornadoes, cause strange 
happenings among molecules of the body 
politic. 

@ In Wichita Falls, Téx., Rev. J. Frank 
(“aller”) Norris, Baptist parson who 
shot and killed a parishioner last year ‘in 
self defense,” harangued for Hoover in 
(the municipal hall. Some one threw a gas 
bomb. The meéting dissolved. 
4 The evening after Virginia had gone 
Republican, students of the University of 
Virginia burned an effigy of “Religious 
Intolerance.” They créped their campus 
statue of Thomas Jefferson and inscribed 
it: 

“To the Memory of 

Jeffersonian Democracy 
and 
Religious Freedom 
in 
Virginia 
Died 

November 6, 1928.” 

A statue of Andrew Jackson in the 
capitol grounds at Nashville, Tenn., was 
similarly treated. The Mississippi Legis- 
lature took under advisement a resolution 
to have the bodies of Robert E. Lee and 


Thomas Jonathan (“Stonewall”) Jackson 
removed from “Republican soil” (Vir- 
ginia) to “Democratic soil” (Mississippi). 

The Mississippi Senate passed a resolu- 

tion inviting Governor Smith “to move to 
Mississippi where red-blooded Democrats 
voted five to one.” 
@ The New World, official organ of George 
Cardinal Mundelein’s Chicago diocese, 
published an editorial entitled “Are We 
Stepchildren?” Excerpts: 

“It is useless to lash with any fury the 
undoubted victory which the forces of in- 
tolerance have gained... . 

“As the recent campaign warmed up, it 
became fairly evident that there was a 
strong assent to the assumption that 
Catholics might be fitted for minor offices, 
or at least might be tolerated within them, 
but to reach up for the big gift of the 
people was an impertinence that would 
have to be not only denied but punished as 
well. 

“So that in the United States Catholics 

were to be Ishmaelites. They were not to 
be heirs of the fine things to which Pro- 
testants might rightly reach—rather they 
were to be the contented stepchildren that 
should be satisfied with the crumbs that 
fell across from their master’s table.” 
q@ The impression that Palo Alto went 
Hoover without opposition was erroneous. 
Town, and some gown, kept up a vigorous 
Smith campaign. Librarian Van Patten in 
charge of the voluminous Hoover War 
library, went to the non-partisan reception 
to home-coming Mr. Hoover, wearing the 
biggest Smith badge he could find. 

After returns were in, a Democratic 
county chairman telegraphed Governor 
Young of California: “I move you, Sir, 
that Secretary of State Jordan be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot of the 
votes of California for Herbert Hoover 
for President of the United States.” 

“Interesting,” commented Republican 
Governor Young. 
qd. Official Wall Street odds at the close 
of the campaign (5 p. m. Tuesday, eastern 
time) were 44 to 1. 

@ On Staten Island, N. Y., one George 
Sheridan, of the Fire Prevention Bureau, 
mortgaged his home, bet $15,000 at 5 to 4 


‘that Franklin Delano Roosevelt would be 


elected Governor, banked $27,000. 

@ One Joseph M. Muldoon, Manhattan 
Smithite, affluent bachelor, departed from 
the U. S. “forever,” self-exiled. Said he: 
“The 1928 campaign will brand Americans 
as bigots for the next century.” 

@, More ‘serious were the cases of Henry 
Manisof of Coney Island and Otto Leu- 
deritz of Newark. Manisof, a Smith cam- 
paigner, died of dejection, weariness, heart 
disease. Leuderitz, a Smith devotee, read 
the news headlines, went for a gun, killed 
himself. 

@ In Cynthiana, Ky., one Homer Reeves, 
Hooverite, shot & killed one Ferd Lyons, 
Smithite. In Spencer, West Va., one E. H. 
Huffman shot one Clyde Moore. In 
Brooklyn, one Walter McCann, realtor, 
with a diamond stickpin, diamond ring and 
$600 in Hoover bets, was fed knock-out 
drops and virulent poison, robbed and 
left dead near a speakeasy. In Boston, 
Miss Gertrude Ryan, secretary to U. S. 
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Representative George Tinkham, told the 
police that a carful of young Democrats 
crowded her automobile off the road, mal- 
treated herself and sister, beat her nephew. 
In Worcester, Mass., a parade of 10,000 
Hooverites was egged, bricked, undeterred. 
@ Chicago voted with remarkably little 
violence. Forty detective squads cruised 
the town. Late in election evening, a youth 
with an aged roadster parked in front of 
the University Club and made his muffler 
backfire with murderous reports. Police 
strolled toward the sound. The youth & 
friends drove away. 

@ In McHenry County, Ill., a dog-catcher 
was the only one of 115 Republican public 
servants to escape indictment by the 
Grand Jury for mixing crime with politics. 
The indictments were held back until after 
election. 





o 





The Democracy 


The “opposition” of the U. S. took stock 
of itself. In failing to win the Presidency, 
it had lost practically all its power in Con- 
gress. Its House minority was 100 seats. 
In the Senate it was 17 seats behind. It 
was almost as though the 15 millions who 
voted for Smith weré left without any 
voice in the doings of the 21 millions who 
voted for Hoover. 

One certain Democrat was responsible 
at once for the hugeness of the De- 
mocracy’s popular vote and for the De- 
mocracy’s internal division. He was the 
strongest Democrat. He had demon- 
strated, apparently, that 2o living Dem- 
ocrat could have won this year. Now he 
was leaving politics (see p. 8), and the 
question was: to what, if anything, could 
the Democracy look forward? 

Figures. One answer was suggested by 
statistics. Mark Sullivan, G. O. P. writer, 
took pains to show that Herbert Hoover 
had needed only 275,000 more votes. prop- 
erly distributed, to get the electoral votes 
of the eight-State fragment that he lacked 
of a State-unanimous election. As easily, 
the New York World, and Professor Frank 
G. Dickenson of the University of Illinois. 
showed that Governor Smith lacked only 
some 354,000 votes, properly placed— 
about 1% of the total votes cast—to be 
elected President with 268 electoral votes. 

Professor Dickenson explained the “real 
meaning” of the Hoover “landslide” as 
follows: “Take ten voters. The first man 
votes for Hoover, the second man for 
Smith and so on to the ninth man, who 
votes for Hoover. The manner in which 
the tenth man now votes decides the land- 
slide. 

“That is what happened in the election. 
Had the tenth man followed the examples 
of the other even-numbered men he would 
have voted for Smith. But he did not, so 
Hoover is our next president.” 

Factions. At least one voice was 
raised to urge that Governor Smith take 
the lead against the Hoover re-election of 
1932. Albert S. Burleson of Texas, Wil- 
sonian Postmaster General, said: ‘“Ap- 
parently the teachings of Jefferson, Jack- 
son and Wilson have been forgotten by 
the Southern people.” But he was drowned 
out by a chorus of other voices. Bishop 
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His Democracy was mourned, 


(See p. 11) 


James Cannon Jr., hero of the anti-Smith 
crusade in Virginia, asked for the resigna- 
tion of National Chairman Raskob. So 
did Georgia’s W. D. (‘Praying Willie’) 
Upshaw. So did the Georgian (Atlanta), 
the Observer (Charlotte, N. C.), the Win- 
ston-Salem Journal, the Mobile Register, 
Senators Simmons and Heflin, Governor 
Moody of Texas. Roman Catholicism, 
anti-Prohibition and Tammany were, of 
course, in all Southerners’ minds. Gov- 
ernor Moody was more polite than most 
when he centred his fire on Mr. Raskob, 
whom he called “a cynical commercialist 
with. an aicohol complex.” 

Mr. Raskob took his flayings in good 
part but gave no, immediate sign of retir- 
ing. Without reference to his own plans 
he proposed that the Democracy start the 
groundwork of its 1932 campaign at once. 
“The most glaring example of our lack of 
efficiency,” he said, “is that, we allow a 
political organization to lie practically 
dormant over such a long period... . I 
see no reason why we can’t function right 
through the whole four years.” 

One kind of work that needed doing at 
once was what Governor Byrd of Virginia 
started planning—measures to get the 
anti-Smith Democrats back into their 
party before Hooverism’s efficient follow- 
up men should come along to make per- 
manent the breaches in the onetime Soud 
South. Governor Byrd’s plan was to 
abolish his State’s primary election, to 
which Hoover Democrats could not be 
admitted. 

Roosevelt-Moody. Eager though he 
was to dissolve its national personnel, red- 
headed Governor Moody was not without 
constructive ideas about his party’s future. 
In the same breath with which he con- 
demned Mr. Raskob, he hailed the man to 
whom Governor Smith’s, political potency 
had obviously passed. Said he: “The 
tremendous vote given Franklin D. Roose- 
velt by the citizens of the Empire State 
[for Governor] attest the esteem in which 


he is held by the people of the State and 


mark for him a continuous and growing 
place among the leaders of thought in 
national affairs.” 

It was almost as though Governor 
Moody, himseif just re-elected by a 
whacking majority in the South, had said 
to Governor-elect Roosevelt in the North: 
“It’s going to be either you or me in 1932, 
old boy, and I’m a good enough politician 
to see that it had better be you and me. 
We'll decide later which of us gets first 
place on the ticket.” 

Governor-elect Roosevelt wisely avoided 
public discussion of the future, specific and 
inevitable though it seemed. He asserted 
stoutly that the Smith candidacy had any- 
thing but weakened the party nationally— 
look at that popular vote! He might have 
gone on—but he didn’t—to point out that 
the Smith power, appeal and tradition were 
continued in him by every token—the 
long friendship, the nominating speeches, 
the direct bestowal of New York’s Gov- 
ernorship. He might have suggested, as 
others did, that in him the Smith power 
might be liberated from the stigma cf 
Roman Catholicism, Tammany, social in- 
eligibility, dripping-wetness. 

Governor-elect Roosevelt did not betray 
his consciousness of any of these things, 
not only because it would have been 
bumptious to do so but also because all 
was contingent upon two things—his 
health and his record as New York’s Gov- 
ernor. 

For his record, a Republican Legislature 
began at once to prepare embarrassing 
features. The chief plan was to pass a 
State prohibition act, like the one Gov- 
ernor Smith got repealed, and dare Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt to veto it. That, they 
thought, would ruin him as a presidential 
possibility if by other bedevilments they 
could not prevent his re-election in 1930. 

For his health, plans were drawn to in- 
stal an elevator in the Capitol and save 
his crippled legs a long climb. Mrs. Roose- 
velt said that her chief worry was that, 
too busy to exercise, he would get fat and 
give the legs that much more to carry. As 
soon as his very close victory (25,000 
plurality) was assured, he set out for his 
retreat at Warm Springs,.Ga., to exercise 
as much as possible before inauguration. 

He was going to study New York’s 
budget, he said, and agricultural relief 
would be a first consideration of his ré- 
gime. He spoke then, probabiy, as a con- 
scientious executive with an eye only to 
duty. 

Another utterance he made last week 
seemed not without political felicity, not 
a bad starter towards girding up his party 
nationally against 1932. When the Smith 
returns were in, he telegraphed to National 
Committeeman John S. Cohen of Georgia: 
“Please tell the people of Georgia, my 
other State, that I am proud of the splen- 
did way in which they have demonstrated 
their loyalty to the Democracy.” 

Senator Harris of Georgia and a re- 
markable delegation met the Roosevelt 
train as it pulled into Atlanta. Senator 
Harris, the spokesrhan, said: ‘““We didn’t 
get Governor Smith, but we got you to 
lead us four years from now.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Conquest of Culture!” 

Americans know that Thomas Alva 
Edison invented the ‘‘Kinetoscope”; and 
Frenchmen know that Louis Lumiére in- 
vented the ‘“Cinematograph.” Experts 
still wrangle over which of these inven- 
tions was the more basic; but grizzled 
Louis Lumiére has long since ceased to 
care. Interviewed last week in Paris he 
barely condescended to observe: “My 
brother Auguste and I looked upon our 
invention as a novelty, capable of offer- 
ing distraction for a few moments only. 
... The Americans have taken a toy 
and made it into a trade. . . . Primarily 
I am a chemist. I have little or no time 
to go to the cinema. . . . I do not think 
I have ever seen or heard before of the 
women you call ‘Clara Bow’ and ‘Lillian 
Gish.’ ... 1 myself turned the crank 
when my brother and I took our first 
motion picture. It was of Auguste scull- 
ing our rowboat across the River Rhone.” 

Strikingly different from the noncha- 
lance of Old Louis Lumiére was the air of 
grave and pompous consequence with 
which King Vittorio Emmanuele of Italy 
and Prime Minister Benito Mussolini pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate, at Frascati, near 
Rome, last week The International Insti- 
tute of Educative Cinematography. 

Boomed // Duce: ‘Cinematography 
ranks with the printing press as a formi- 
dable instrument for the conquest and 
diffusion of culture!” 

Although the I. I. of E. C. will operate 
on funds supplied by the Italian Excheq- 
uer, it is under the political exgis of 
the League of Nations. Also established 
in Italy this year, under the same potent 
patronage and auspices is The Inter- 
national Institute of Private Law. 

—o——_ 
Reaction to Hoover 


Britain. The Lady Beauchamp re- 
vealed, last week, that on election eve 
David Lloyd George, shrewd, intuitive, 
said to her: “The chances that Mr. Hoover 
will be elected are 50 to 1 in his favor.” 

London’s press of course chronicled 
President-elect Hoover’s triumph with 
felicitations and urbanity, but also dug up 
the old and rusty hatchet which Secretary 
Hoover flung at the British rubber mo- 
nopoly (Time, April 16). Even the im- 
peccably well-bred London Times printed 
a distinctly savage cable from its Wash- 
ington correspondent : 

“The clock has been set back, no man 
can tell how far! If the United States is 
to be the gainer by the result of the elec- 
tion, it will be because Mr. Hoover is 
strong enough to rise above some of the 
forces which have helped to elect him. . . . 
He will have need of all his strength and 
all his independence of mind—of all those 
qualities, in short, which even his admirers 
have vainly sought in him when expedi- 
ency rules his action—if he is to justify 
the faith which has been placed in him. 
. . . For him, the American way, whether 
it be political, social or religious, is better 
than any other way, and in its essence 
different and superior. His is a conception 
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IIe, the cinematograph; Edison, the 
kinetoscope 
of America romanticized by long residence 
abroad.” 

Polite and typical was the comment of 
the Daily Mail, London’s newspaper of 
world’s largest circulation: “The British 
people will tender their respectful con- 
gratulations to Mr. Hoover, the new Presi- 
dent of the United States. ... He has 
traveled or practised his profession in 
many parts of our Empire, including 
Burma and Australia.” 

Butler John Dunn, who buttled for 
Engineer & Mrs. Hoover in England 14 
years ago, soothingly observed at London 
last week: “Every Christmas, Mr. & Mrs. 
Hoover used to give a party to all their 
servants and to the children, and Mr. 
Hoover used to dress up as Father Christ- 
mas and distribute lovely prizes from the 
Christmas tree to the children. 

“The best time, however, was at Easter. 
Mr. & Mrs. Hoover used to have several 
dozen eggs boiled hard and painted dif- 


ferent colors. On Easter Saturday night . 


they used to creep secretly into the garden 
and hide the eggs in various places. Next 
morning all the children, including their 
own two boys, had to find the eggs and a 
prize was awarded to the one who found 
most, although as an actual fact every 
child got a prize. They used to call the 
game ‘hunting the rabbit’s egg.’ ” 

Said Labor’s Daily Herald: “Why 
should the average American kill a Re- 
publican Government to make way for a 
Democratic Government when the differ- 
ence between them is negligible? Smith’s 
defeat is at bottom the judgment of the 
American electorate upon the unreality of 
American politics. The people just don’t 
care. Only 50 per cent of the electorate 
trouble to go to the polls, and of these the 
majority choose to keep Dum in office 
rather than bother to change to Dee.” 

France, Spain, Italy. Wine selling, 
Roman Catholic and debt-owing countries 
carped at Herbert Hoover. 

Paris semi-official Journal des Debats 


gloomed: “We see small hope that he will 
cancel our debts or greatly reduce them. 

“Yet Hoover who contributed so much 
to save the starving populations of Belgium 
and northern France will not be blind to 
the lot of Europe.” 

Commenting on rumors that Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico Dwight Whitney Morrow 
will be the next U. S. Secretary of State, 
Le Soir observed: “Morrow’s banking con- 
nections might be held against him, were it 
not that the Republican Party is so com- 
pletely controlled by bankers.” 

Le Journal, oldest French Liberal daily, 
explained that the “dry women of Amer- 
ica” defeated Candidate Smith, adding: 
“We French must regret their unmerited 
hostility to the good wines of France, just 
appreciation of which has nothing in com- 
mon with the excesses developed under 
the mask of social reform.” 

With erroneous erudition the Royalist 
Gaulois said: “Like Lincoln, Hoover was 
born in a log cabin. Like Mussolini, he is 
the son of a blacksmith.” 

In Madrid the personal organ of Dic- 
tator Primo De Rivera, Debate observed: 
“The ‘large majority given Hoover makes 
us think that the imperialistic policy fol- 
lowed for years in the Philippines and 
Spanish America will continue, and this 
we, of course, regret.” 

Throughout Italy the Fascist press, al- 
ways comparatively uninterested in affairs 
beyond the Atlantic, meagerly voiced dis- 
appointment, since Governor Smith was 
favored, not only as a Roman Catholic but 
as a possible scaler down of Italy’s debt. 
The Vatican’s Osservatore Romano, al- 
ways adept at leaping into a breach, pon- 
tificated “satisfaction” at the election of 
“an old friend of the Holy Father.” 

Germany, Scandinavia, Eastern Eu- 
rope & Belgium reacted in the order 
named with approval, satisfaction, ardor 
and joyous frenzy. 

German approval was accurately gauged 
and summed by the Conservative Lokal- 
anzeiger: “We know that Hoover once in 
the time of war and passion spoke about 
the hell into which Germany ought to 
sink, but we also know that the relief 
action for feeding starving Germany was 
taken under the egis of Hoover. We can- 
not measure with a yardstick the extent 
of Hoover’s sympathy or antipathy toward 
Germany, but we may assume that he will 
not be prejudiced on German affairs. 
Hoover is especially famed as an econo- 
mist, and Germany, with its Dawes prob- 
lem, has every interest in seeing that 
common-sense economic principles should 
be put into effect throughout the world.” 

Scandinavian satisfaction seemed to 
spring from the clean, temperate, protes- 
tant, idealistic qualities of President-elect 
Herbert Hoover. 

Genuine ardor characterized Polish and 
Czechoslovakian celebrations of the vic- 
tory. Wreaths were laid at Warsaw upon 
the American Relief Monument in Hoover 
Square. A few ignorant citizens of Prague 
betrayed by their shouts that they identi- 
fied the victory of Herbert Hoover with 
the party of Woodrow Wilson, since it 
was under the latter’s egis that the 
former fed Czechs & Slovaks. Since Wood- 
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row Wilson is the revered “Godfather of 
Czechoslovakia,” shouts were all the louder 
on account of the mistake. Ardor was 
further manifest in Vienna and Budapest. 

Belgium seethed with rejoicings, exu- 
berant public speeches, honest joy. Foreign 
Minister Paul Hymans orated: “Without 
America’s intervention, the tremendous ef- 
forts of organization and solidarity made 
during the 50 months of the war would 
have been impossible, and from beginning 
to end Mr. Hoover’s outstanding person- 
ality played a foremost part. We hail him 
and we honor him as the ‘Friend of 
Belgium!’ ” 

Russia, China, Japan. The smug satis- 
faction of the Soviet State press, last week, 
seemed to spring from an assumption that 
William Edgar Borah will be the next U. 
S. Secretary of State and will consummate 
his well-known wish for U. S. recognition 
of Soviet Russia. 

Chinese satisfaction was suavely phrased 
by Foreign Minister C. T. Wang: “China 
views the Republican Party as a con- 
sistent friend of China, beginning as long 
ago as Hay’s open door declaration which 
prevented the partition of China, Roose- 
velt’s remission of the Boxer indemnity, 
the Washington conference action of 
Hughes and Harding, and Coolidge’s op- 
position in 1927 to foreign armed inter- 
vention in China.” 

Japanese news organs predicted a dire 
elevation of the U. S. tariff wall. 

Latin America. Minute and able 
analyses of the election were made by all 
the great Latin American dailies. Thus 
La Nacion of Santiago, Chile, worried over 
the fact that, “Hoover’s best merits fail 
to explain the Democrats’ loss of New 
York and Virginia.” Ecuadorian editors 
published especially complete and well- 
organized electoral statistics. 

Mexicans rejoiced with Morrow and 
Hoover. Chileans would have preferred 
Smith. Throughout Argentine metropoli 
wonder was repeatedly expressed that the 
two U. S. parties had campaigned on prac- 
tically identical platforms. 

Ireland. In the boglands of County 
Covan dwell a clan of Smiths of whom the 
Governor’s late grandfather was one and 
his second cousin, James Smith, is another. 
At the cottage in the boglands where 
Grandfather Smith was born, descendant 
Smiths huddled bleakly, waiting for a 
cablegram of victory. Upon receiving it 
they would have hoisted the Irish Free 
State’s tricolor above the cottage and 
otherwise made Irish whoopee. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Parliament Opened 


One day last week, the King-Emperor 
slipped on his silk stockings, donned regal 
robes and with the Queen-Empress drove 
from Buckingham Palace to the Palace 
of Westminster, where sit at their Parlia- 
mentary sessions the Lords & Commons. 

Through the streets of London stirred 
a cold fuliginous fog. The King’s coach, 
drawn by eight superb horses, moved 
gingerly. The Beefeaters from the Tower 
of London who marched beside it seemed 
like ghosts who now and again disap- 


peared into a slowly rolling gust of fog. 
Ghostly, too, was the scant crowd which 
peered at the nearly invisible Royal pro- 
cession. 

At Westminster, the King retired to 
the Robing Room where with help of 
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THE Kinc EMPEROR 


He moved gingerly through the cold, 
fuliginous fog. 


chamberlains he donned “the ermine, the 
purple and the crown.” Then he and 
Queen Mary entered the great Gothic hall 
of the House of Lords. 

Resplendently clad Peers and heavily 
robed bishops rose. In the galleries dia- 
monded Peeresses stared, rustled, bowed. 
Lights blazed and kindled the darting iri- 
descences of a thousand gems. No gem, 
however, burned more richly than the 
famous Cullinan Diamond which, as all 
could see, the Queen-Empress was wear- 
ing (see p. 50). 

His Majesty strode to the Throne. His 
train stretched behind him, his crown 
flashed. Then he turned and faced his 
Ministers and the Lords of his Realm. 
The Commons were summoned and ap- 
peared. All was in readiness for the King 
to open Parliament with his Speech from 
the Throne. 

What would the King say? For every- 
one knows that it is not really his own 
speech which the King reads, but Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin’s speech. And 
everyone knew, last week, that on the 
previous day the great Liberal peer, Vis- 
count Grey of Fallodon (Foreign Secre- 
tary from 1905 to 1916), had ended his 
long political silence, had risen like a 
disturbing, provoking ghost, and had bit- 
terly flayed the Conservative British Gov- 
ernment for concluding with France the 
recent and notorious naval and military 
agreement or Pact (Time, Aug. 13, et 
seq.). 

Ghost Grey reverberantly charged that, 
although the Pact is now defunct, it has 
so embittered Anglo-U. S. relations that 
only the most reassuring moves by the 
British Government can win back U. S. 
goodwill. 

“What we want to be sure of,” cried 


Lord Grey, “is that the Government has 
instructed the Admiralty that in draw- 
ing up the program of British naval re- 
quirements it should not take the United 
States fleet into account. Previous Brit- 
ish Governments have never done that. 

“The principle on which the Canadian 
boundary is secure is the only method 
on which Anglo-American security can be 
maintained... . 

“The military as well as the naval part 
of the British and French bargain must 
be declared null and void.” 

What answer would the King’s speech 
make to Ghost Grey, a Liberal whose 
fame recalls the bygone years when Brit- 
ain’s cabinet was also Liberal? 

Commenced the King: “My relations 
with the foreign powers continue to be 
friendly. . . .”. Ears strained to hear the 
bugaboo name of the Anglo-French Pact. 
But His Majesty in deep clear tones 
praised instead the Kellogg-Briand treaty 
renouncing war (TIME, Sept. 3), and 
omitted entirely to discuss that other 
Pact on which all thoughts were focused. 

When His Majesty had finished the un- 
usually short Speech from the Throne, 
the Commons returned to their House. 
There fiery Labor Leader James Ramsay 
MacDonald sprang to his feet, fixed bold, 
wrathful eyes on Speech Writer Stanley 
Baldwin, and thundered accusations. 

Said he: “The [bugaboo] Pact is not 
an agreement to limit armaments. It is 
an agreement not to limit armaments. It 
sacrificed the most elementary considera- 
tions of Britain’s safety... .” 

During the attack, Mr. Baldwin re- 
mained tight-lipped, immobile. Curtly, 
when Mr. MacDonald had finished, Mr. 
Baldwin informed him that the Govern- 
ment would make no reply unless and 
until the Labor party moved a formal 
vote of censure. 

Thereupon, crippled Socialist Philip 
Snowden, onetime Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (1924), indignantly moved ad- 
journment of the House as a protest 
against “the Prime Minister’s insult to 
Parliament in refusing to make a state- 
ment” regarding the Pact. With deadly 
calm, Mr. Baldwin accepted the motion. 
Nervous, excited, the House adjourned. 

Not until next day did the Conserva- 
tive Government mention the Pact off- 
cially. Then Acting Foreign Secretary 
Baron Cushendun almost imploringly in- 
sisted that “Britain is now in exactly the 
same position as if she had not made” 
the Pact. 

Nowhere in his speech did Lord Cush- 
endun say that Great Britain would with- 
draw her Pact-pledged support of the 
present French policy of maintaining 
great conscript reservist armies. 

Said he instead: “We are under no 
obligations and could if we liked alter 
our attitude. . . . But Britain is not likely 
to do this because it would be absolutely 
futile. ......” 

In plain language this means that, al- 
though the naval clauses of the Anglo- 
French Pact have been scrapped, the mili- 
tary clauses (technically also scrapped) 
will in fact be lived up to “voluntarily” 
by Great Britain. 

Thus the Government weasled on a 
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MODERN BUSINESS DEMANDS SPEED 





When Days Count 


Fire raged one winter night in a small 
town in southern Ohio. A great glass manu- 
facturing plant was destroyed. It was im- 
perative that production be resumed with- 
out delay. 

Confident that just one course of action 
would bring the results desired, the owners 
awarded the contract covering design, con- 
struction and equipment of the complete 
new plant. Seven weeks later they started 
manufacturing glassware in the new fire- 
proof factory. The year’s business was 
saved. 





HockInG GLass Co., LANCASTER, OHIO 
“Fire raged ... destroyed . . . seven weeks 
later . . . new fireproof factory.” 


Thirty-five Acres 


A great automobile company put a new 
car on the market. Success was immediate, 
amazing. Only a new modern plant capable 
of producing two cars a minute could meet 
the demand. 

Again engineering, construction and build- 
ing equipment were turned over to one or- 
ganization whose reputation and past per- 
formance assured results. Begun in late 
summer, in a northern city, the work was 
carried on unabated by the onslaught of 
winter to completion in seven months’ 
time. 

The plant covered thirty-five acres, the 
last word in efficient straight line produc- 
tion methods. 


Beating the Guarantee 


A Philadelphia manufacturer was in ur- 
gent need of a new plant. It was in the 
winter, but the contract was signed with 
completion guaranteed within 80 working 
days ... a bonus and penalty clause in- 
cluded. 

The plant was completed and turned over 
to the owner in sixty-two working days— 
eighteen days ahead of the guaranteed date. 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





In preparing the plans, although working 
against time, the engineers were able to 
incorporate new features of design which 
proved very advantageous to the owner. 


The tempo of business today demands 
speed—and yet more speed. New markets, 
new products, new distribution factors, new 
competition . . . the executive must meet 
or anticipate each problem before it be- 
comes a serious barrier to growth and 
profits. 


Often the only answer to the rapid obsoles- 
cence of plant or equipment in this fast 
moving ageis the construction of anentirely 
new plant, designed for low cost production 
with the most up-to-date machinery. 


Straight Line-Production 


The economies to be obtained by straight 
line production make it imperative for every 
manufacturing executive to consider what 
modern methods have to offer in his busi- 
ness, 


Whatever your reason for building, time 
is doubtless a vital factor. Capital invest- 
ment put to work instead of standing unpro- 
ductive during long drawn out building 
operations, opportunities for new business 
grasped . . . these are some of the advan- 
tages of speed. Even a month or two saved 
may mean much in your favor. 


The Austin Method 


The specific cases cited above of Austin’s 
speed in design and construction are typical 
of many. Austin can serve you just as ably. 


In 30, 60, or 90 working days Austin will 


design and construct your plant complete, 
from 25,000 to 500,000 sq. ft. or larger. 
Instead of separate architects, contractors, 
and sub-contractors, one responsible organi- 
zation will handle all details under a lump 
sum contract which guarantees: 

1. Low total cost for the complete project 
in advance. 

2. Completion date within a specified 
short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired. 

3. High quality of materials and work- 
manship. 





F. W. TUNNELL & Co., PHILADELPHIA 


“completed eighteen days ahead .. . new 
features of design.” 


Whether your project be large or small, 
simple or complex—a complete or branch 
plant, warehouse, commercial type of build- 
ing, or a complete airport—Austin offers the 
same dependable speed and the same guar- 
antees as to cost and quality. 

For approximate costs and other infor- 
mation, quickly, on any type or size of 
project, wire, write, or phone the nearest 
Austin office. 





OAKLAND Motor Car Co. DIVISION OF GENERAL Motors, “PONTIAC” PLANT 


“New modern plant capable of producing two cars a minute . . . completion in 
seven months’ time... efficient straight line production.” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY » Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia The Austin Company of California: 
Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Seattle Portland The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
AUSTIN METHOD 
Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland We are interested in 2..........cceeeeeeeeeeccee 
uplekacdsd ua eee <dERUYANRS CheNs canvases project containing.................+..8q. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” — 
: Bhd MRS hc cncies chs deceive idcneeavvslasbdicaecdsVeeNsesnevesdabests 
0 “Airports and Aviation Buildings.” saciveden 
Ra << ne sda bvieuidedbiasesyseuetoqees T 11-19-28 
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vital subject which it had not permitted 
the King even to mention. Subjects 
which the King did mention in announc- 
ing the Government’s program of forth- 
coming action were: 1) a general redis- 
tribution of taxes (Time, May 7) under 
which agricultural lands or buildings 
should be exempt from municipal taxa- 
tion, and three quarters of the present 
tax levy taken off industrial and trans- 
portation properties; 2) an imposing proj- 
ect of “labor migration’ particularly 
aimed to transfer workless miners from 
areas of depression or absolute unemploy- 
ment to the Dominions. 

Next day this “migration” scheme was 
caustically ridiculed by Laborite John 
Robert Clynes. He then startled the Con- 
servatives by suggesting that the British 
Government allow trade with Soviet Rus- 
sia without resuming diplomatic relations. 

While Laborites, Liberals and Conserv- 
atives argued in the House, their lead- 
ers kept anxious eyes on the Nation to 
catch signs of what Great Britain would 
do in the General Election next spring. 
Disturbing to the Conservatives were La- 
bor’s great gains in England during 
the municipal elections of last fortnight. 
Gratifying to the Conservatives was the 
loyalty of Scottish voters who in Aber- 
deen, Dundee and Greenock remained 
Conservative. In Glasgow, however, the 
Laborites won one seat. 


Cool King 

Tattletale British railway officials re- 
vealed last week that George V, who has 
a tendency toward bronchitis, is extremely 
particular when he travels in winter that 
all cars of the Royal Train are kept at 
exactly the same temperature. 

A thermostat in each car maintains the 
precise heat which His Majesty, hardy, 
deems healthiest—namely 60 degrees. 

Generally speaking, Britons maintain 
their dining and living rooms at irregular 
temperatures, often much below 60, and 
millions of British bedrooms are never 
heated. Herice warming pans full of hot 
coals are slipped up and down between gla- 
cial sheets before the sleeper snuggles in. 


CANADA 


Bonanza Farms 


Skeptics shrugged when Director E. S. 
Archibald of the Dominion Experimental 
Farm ebullated at Montreal: “I can say 
without any hesitation, that Canada is now 
the best country for farming in the world! 
All our fisheries plus our mines and for- 
ests yielded less, last year, than the $1,- 
167,000,000 produce of Canadian farms.” 

Skeptics gaped at reports that in the 
fructiferous Milk River Valley of Alberta 
several persons bought farms, last autumn, 
which they have now paid for out of the 
proceeds of one summer’s crops. Farmer 
S. I. Harris, shrewd, bought a Milk River 
quarter section for $15 per acre, raised 
10,000 bushels of wheat, and with the 
proceeds more than paid for his land. 
Farmers Loft & Pederson slightly bettered 
even this phenomenal procedure, but other 
Milk Riverites were perceptibly less for- 
tunate. 





INDIA 
When To Kill 


The famed Hindu doctrine that thou 
shalt not kill even a bug—much less a 
human—was sensationally re-interpreted 
last week, by the potent ascetic, sage and 
saint, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Quoth the Mahatma: 

“Just as a surgeon does not commit 
himsa (killing), but practices the purest 
ahimsa (non-killing) when he wields his 
knife on his patient’s body for the latter’s 
benefit, similarly one may find it neces- 
sary ... to go a step further and sever 
life from the body in the interest of the 
sufferer. 

“Tt may be objected that whereas the 
surgeon performs his operation to save the 
life of the patient, in the other case we 
do just the reverse. But on a deeper 
analysis it will be found that the ultimate 
object sought to be served in both cases 
is the same, viz., to relieve the suffering 
soul within from pain. In the one case 
you do it by severing the diseased portion 
from the body. In the other you do it by 
severing from the soul the body that has 
become an instrument of torture to it. 
. . . Suppose, for instance, that I find my 
daughter—whose wish at the moment I 
have no means of ascertaining—is threat- 
ened with violation and there is no way by 
which I can save her. Then it would be 
the purest form of ahimsa on my part to 
put an end to her life and surrender my- 
self to the fury of the incensed ruffian.” 

Puzzled Hindus pondered whether it is 
now safe to tread upon a ladybug—whose 
wish at the moment one has no means of 
ascertaining—would she seem menaced 
with assault. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
“Nigger Crisis” 

Out again, in again. That was the 
political gymnastic performed last week 
by gruff, choleric General James Barry 
Munnik Hertzog, His Majesty’s Prime 
Minister in The Union of South Africa. 

The General resigned with his entire 
Cabinet and in a passion. A short time 
previously he had met with refusal—blunt 
refusal—when he had demanded the re- 
signation of his own Minister of Posts & 
Telegraphs, the Rt. Hon. Walter B. 
Madeley. Blast Madeley’s impertinence! 
If he wouldn’t resign alone, General Hert- 
zog knew well enough how to force the 
fellow out by bringing down his whole 
Cabinet. The crash was called, last week, 
and for a very good reason, a “nigger 
crisis.” 

Briefly, the Minister of Posts & Tele- 
graphs had been showing himself entirely 
too considerate of blackamoor trade 
unions. In vain Big White General Hertzog 
and his Nationalist Party had threatened, 
fumed. Mr. Madeley as a member of the 
Labor Party could not see his way clear to 
upholding the Nationalist postulate that 
blackamoors must be “kept in their place,” 
economically, politically. The crisis was 
precipitated when Minister Madeley re- 
ceived a Negro deputation from the In- 
dustrial & Commercial Workers’ Union, 


officially, at the Ministry of Posts & Tele- 
graphs. That reception brought General 
Hertzog’s demand for the Minister’s res- 
ignation, and also a demand from Mr. 
Madeley’s own Labor Party that he refuse 
to resign. Naturally the Rt. Hon. Laborite 
obeyed his party. 

The Governor-General of the Union of 
South Africa is the Earl of Athlone, 
brother of Queen-Empress Mary. When 
General Hertzog marched in with the col- 
lective resignation of the Cabinet, Her 
Majesty’s brother saw to it that he 
marched right out again with a mandate 
to form a new Cabinet. This the General 
instantly did, appointing the Rt. Hon. H. 
W. Sampson to be Minister of Posts & 
Telegraphs, and recalling all his other 
ministers to their posts. Unofficially the 
peppery Prime Minister expressed his 
satisfaction that the Laborites have now 
come out squarely on the issue of social 
and every other kind of equality for 
blackamoors. On that issue they can prob- 
ably be beaten, when a general election 
rolls round; and one must legally take 
place not later than next spring. 

Smugly confident, General Hertzog 
hinted that he might ask the King- 
Emperor’s brother-in-law to dissolve the 
Dominion Parliament and call a general 
election as early as next January, perhaps 
even before Christmas. 


FRANCE 


Queer Justice 


Thrice last week, jurists were titillated 
at the queer workings of French Justice: 

Rent Free. For five years Mr. & Mrs. 
Hadley Beck, U. S. citizens, have lived rent 
free in Paris, by tying up their houseboat 
to docks along the Seine. They have even 
escaped dock rent by moving their boat a 
few yards every fortnight. 

But last week French Justice was 
avenged, when smart Mr. & Mrs. Beck 
applied for a Paris divorce. They were 
told that their mode of life did not con- 
stitute a “fixed residence,” and that at 
least one of them would have to reside 
ashore for at least six months before they 
could apply for a French divorce. 

Female to Guillotine. Not for 41 
years has the head of a woman been legally 
detached in France. Though murderesses 
have abounded, one and all have success- 
fully pleaded: 1) Faithlessness of the 
murdered man; 2) Insanity; or 3) Beauty. 
But last week there was sentenced to the 
guillotine in Paris a Serbian murderess, 
Junka Kures, neither insane nor beautiful, 
and unbetrayed. 

With Satanic cunning Junka Kures had 
strangled a little girl, Carmen Bruniaux, 
and then so arranged her that the child 
should appear the victim of a male attack. 
Righteously and furiously incensed, a male 
jury and judge condemned Satanic Junka 
Kures to have her head detached. 

Apologetic Jury. So many French 
juries have recently acquitted murderers 
of both sexes that, last week, the foreman 
of a Paris murder jury which had acquitted 
a confessed murderer (male) apologized 
as follows to the Court: 

“Juries are often embarrassed when 
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“OUR SERVICE 
depends on it!’’ 







Ricuarp Prentice Ettincer— 
President, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, well-known pub- 
lishers of business books, and 
national headquarters for 
Federal and State tax informa- 
tion, with branch offices in 
principal cities and representa- 
tives in all the state capitals. 


“Our work comes 
through sooner and 
more accurately” 


**It would be absolutely impossible for us 
to maintain the leadership we enjoy if we 
did not utilize the most modern and effi- 
cient methods,’’ says President Ettinger, 
of Prentice-Hall, Inc., the largest organiza- 
tion devoted to gathering and disseminat- 
ing tax information. 


‘‘Our services must be rendered WITHOUT 
DELAY. They must be WITHOUT ERROR. 
Getting things done quickly and correctly 


is the life-blood of our business. It is more i E. van sea py i = Mr. Ettinger says: 
: **Besides continuing as Mr. Ettinger’s secretary, I 
than likely that Pepe growth would have act also as Assistant Secretary of the Company, in 
stopped long ago if these questions of time charge of the Corporation records and confidential 
reports. Without Dictaphones here I would be so 
and neeviatid had not been solved for us— , busy with the general correspondence, I would have 
by The Dictaphone. no time for these other and more important duties. 
i ) ‘ To me The Dictaphone spells the difference between 

I use my Dictaphone constantly. It is mere wages anda real salary.’’ 


the most nearly perfect, and certainly the 

most convenient, method ever devised for 

giving and transmitting instructions and NOW-—The Dictaphone in COLOR 
for following through. There are fifty 
Dictaphones in use here and we all accom- 
plish more because of them. We could not 
get along without the Dictaphone system. 
Our Service depends on it.”’ 


Keeping step with the times. The Dictaphone 
now presents its New Model 10 in a range 
of pleasing colors. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
Graybar Building, 


DICTATE TO THE New York: Nv 


r | 
| I 
I | 
| ! 
' O Mail the Report and Analysis blanks with which I can 4 
1 make a time study of our correspondence costs. 1 
© You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in my office. 
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| | 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


and double your ability to get things done es oF cai i Saaee e 
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they have to render their verdict because 
they have not a sufficient influence on 
the choice of the sentence to be passed. 
. . . We consider that the solution of the 
difficulty can be found in closer collabora- 
tion between Magistrates and juries.” 


eee Cees 


“Reparations Cabinet” 


In the Elysee Palace a small golden 
clock tinkled ten. Jovial, florid Gaston 
Doumergue was settling contentedly to the 
digestion of his late presidential dinner. 
From the clock a low, rapid tik-tik-tik. 
From the President of France a contented, 
sleepy sigh. Felicity! Then a door yawned 
and in strode busy, kinetic M. Raymond 
Poincaré, the man who saved and stabilized 
the franc, the grizzled “Lion of Lorraine.” 

Wide awake in an instant, M. le Presi- 
dent sprang up with beaming face. For a 
whole week he had tried to get M. Poin- 
caré to form a new ministry in succession 
to the Poincaré Cabinet of Sacred Union, 
torpedoed last fortnight (Trme, Nov. 12).* 

At first the “Lion of Lorraine” had 
sulked and growled resentment at the tor- 
pedoing—the growls and sulks abating 
slowly. His sudden appearance now at 
ten p.m. meant unquestionably that he 
had succeeded in arranging a new and 
workable group of parties and ministries. 
Soon President Gaston Doumergue for- 
mally approved the following cabinet: 
Prime Minister without portfolio—Ray- 

mond Poincaré. 

Vice-Prime Minister and Minister of Jus- 
tice—Louis Barthou.t 
Foreign Affairs—Aristide Briand.t+ 
Interior—André Tardieu. 
Finance—Henri Cheron.t 
War—Paul Painleve.+ 
Public Instruction—Pierre Marraud. 
Marine—Georges Leygues.+ 
Public Works—Pierre Forgeot. 
Commerce—Louis Bonnefous. 
Agriculture—Jean Hennessy. 
Labor—Louis Loucheru. + 
Colonies—André Maginot. 
Pensions—Louis Anteriou. 
Air—Laurent Eynac.+ 

Momentous is Prime Minister Poin- 
caré’s decision not to hold the portfolio 
of Finance himself as heretofore but. to 
entrust it to Senator Henri Cheron, Chair- 
man of the Senate’s Finance Committee 
and Minister of Commerce since the death 
of Maurice Bokanowski (Time, Sept. 10). 
The Prime Minister significantly intimated 
last week that he will now have time to 
visit Berlin in connection with the momen- 
tous work of revising the Dawes Plan 
(Time, Sept. 24, et seg.). When asked if 
he would also visit Washington to seek re- 
vision of the French debt, Lion Poincaré 
growled irritably but did not say no. 
French observers hailed suave, expert, ex- 
perienced Senator Cheron as just the man 
to wangle the budget through Parliament 
by Christmas in the absence of his chief. 


*By bald. rich Joseph Caillaux, onetime 
Prime Minister (1911-12) master  intriguer 
among the Left Parties. Torpedoist Caillaux 
sank the Sacred Union by forcing four of its 
members, including Edouard Herriot, to resign 
in obedience to a caucus of their own party, 
stampeded by Demagog Caillaux. 

+Held a post in the Sacred Union. 








HENRI CHERON 


To wangle the budget through Parliament. 


Second in significance only to the 
Cheron appointment is the promotion of 
smart, indispensable André Tardieu from 
his previous portfolio of Public Works to 
the vastly more important Ministry of In- 
terior. Destiny will yet make him Prime 
Minister of France. 

Dopesters figure that the new cabinet 
will be supported by 329 deputies of the 
Right and Centre in a Parliament of 612. 
The Sacred Union (nominally of all par- 
ties) commanded 427 votes. 


GERMANY 
Cherry Tree v. Third Roll 


Noble as is the legend of George Wash- 
ington and the Cherry Tree, many a Ger- 
man editor hailed as nobler, last week, a 
tale which will be handed down to pos- 
terity as: 

The Legend of Paul von Hindenburg 
and the Third Roll. 

The tale teller, Herr Gustav Miiller, a 
snowy haired Silesian businessman said: 

“T have not seen Paul von Hindenburg 
for 70 years.* except on innumerable post- 
ers and pictures. during the War and 
afterwards. . . . Yet I remember him dis- 
tinctly—tall for his age, athletically built, 
and handsome, too. . . . 

“So kind he was, even then! Yes, every 
morning when the school bell rang for re- 
cess, Paul would produce three rolls from 
his knapsack, eat two, and always give 
the third roll to a very poor boy in the 
class below his.” 

With the moisture of nostalgia glistening 
in his eyes, Tale-Teller Miiller concluded 
that when Paul von Hindenburg left school 
to enter the cadet corps he wrote to his 
brother: 

Dear Otto: 

Don’t forget to take one extra roll 
to school every day and be sure to 
give it to poor Schreiger. 


Spurred by these revelations, snooping 


*The President is 81, 


reporters went out to the: boyhood school 
of President von Hindenburg at Glogau, 
Silesia, and there discovered the following 
scholastic report of his studies, conduct: 

“Apart from a period of time when he 
was seriously ill, Paul von Hindenburg 
attended school regularly. He was an in- 
dustrious boy, but lately slackened a bit.” 


A 


o—— 


Accidentally a Republic 


The tenth birthday of the German Re- 
public passed, last week, uncelebrated 
and ignored. No parades, no holiday. In 
the words of Minister of Justice Erich 
Koch-Weser “We look back ten years not 
to a birth but to a defeat. This is no holi- 
day for Germany!” 

Startling to many a German and others 
in Berlin last week, was a blazingly candid 
newspaper article How J Accidentally Pro- 
claimed the German Republic, by Philipp 
Scheidemann, first Chancellor of the Re- 
public (1919). 

With meticulous exactitude Socialist 
Scheidemann writes that he was eating 
a bowl of “thin 1918 soup” in the Reichs- 
tag Restaurant when members of his party 
plunged in, grabbed him by the arm, and 
declared that he must appear on a balcony 
of the Reichstag to address a large, in- 
cipiently revolutionary throng. 

“I am tired of making speeches,” 
growled Scheidemann over his soup, but 
nonetheless he mounted the balcony. 

Vaguely he began an extemporaneous 
address, urging the people to be calm and 
ignore firebrands who wanted to proclaim 
a Soviet State. Gradually the magnetic 
fervor of the crowd fired Socialist 
Scheidemann. Suddenly he found himself 
shouting: “Long live the German Re- 
public!” 

Though a roar of approval went up, 
Herr Scheidemann attached to it so little 
importance that he soon went back to his 
bowl of soup. He did not realize what he 
had done until jovial Freidrich Ebert, 
later first President of the Republic, 
rushed in flushed with indignation and ex- 
claimed: ‘What have you done? I hear 
you have proclaimed a Republic! Don’t 
you know you had no right to do that?” 

Further potent recollecting was _per- 
formed, in Berlin, by Poet Ernst Lis- 
sauer, composer of the famed Hymn of 
Hate, popularizer of the exclamation 
“Gott Strafe England!” 

“My poem or song,” said Poet Lissauer, 
“expressed at that time the sentiment 
of virtually the entire German people. 
. . . My latest drama Jeptha’s Wife, now 
playing in many theatres throughout the 
Republic voices the cry of unborn 
generations against future wars.” 

One verse of the original Hymn of Hate 
may be translated: 

In the Captain’s Mess, in the banquet 

hall, 

Sat feasting the officers, one and all. 

One raised his glass, on high to say. 

These three words only ‘To THE Day!’ 

They had all but a single hate. ... 

They had one foe and one alone— 

England! 
Gott strafe* England! 


*j.e. “damn.” 
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| VENTILATING 

| Designed especially 

for your Cadillac 
or LaSalle 


The Kelch Ventilating Car 
Heater is approved and 
recommended by Cadillac 
engineers ... it is in exact 
harmony with their idea of 
what constitutes the finest 
ventilating car heater in 
the world. A steady flow 
of fresh air drawn in by 
your engine fan is quickly 
heated and distributed 
throughout the interior of 
the car . . . no back pres= 
sure in engine . . . noise= 
less . . . odorless . . . easily | 





controlled from the dash... 
adaptable to front or rear 
compartment, or both . . . the 
register is small and of artistic 
design. Built especially for 
your Cadillac or LaSalle, the 
Kelch Heater is available only 
through your local Cadillac 
dealer. Have him install one 
in your car today 7 7 + The 
Grand Rapids Metalcraft 
Corporation, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 7 7 7 Sold only through 
motor car manufacture?s or 
their authorized dealers. 








The World's 


Finest 
Ventilating 


Car Heater 
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ITALY 
Etna 


There was but the slightest quiver in 
the Eastern part of Sicily one day last 
week. The silvery olive trees rustled for 
a moment although there was no wind. 
By the eastern coast, the Mediterranean 
waters gulped uneasily. 

The peasants in the half dozen villages 
and towns at the foot of Mt. Etna knew. 
And even in Catania, some twenty miles 
away, they knew for they had been 
destroyed before. 

Mascali was most certainly the town 
which first would be obliterated. Here 
young peasant maids crossed themselves, 
paused a moment at the churches. Grand- 
mothers, rich in ancient lore, retold tales. 
Enceladus, the Titan, was buried under 
Etna when he had dared to defy Zeus. 
Now and again he stirred in discomfort 
or anger. Hephaestus, god of fire and the 
metallic arts, had a smithy in Etna. He 
was fashioning terrible Olympian swords 
which his journeymen, the Cyclops, would 
deliver. 

Clear headed peasants glanced anxiously 
at the sinister smoke-plume which rolled 
upward from Etna’s crater, and darkened 
the sky over Mascali. 

After a day of uncertainty, they saw 
th: lava slip slowly down the slope. Little 
jets of steam hissed from the mountain’s 
side. The 10,000 inhabitants reluctantly 
prepared to leave. White surpliced priests 
marched chanting part way up the volcano. 
In supplication and prayer they bore relics 
of St. Vitus, born in Sicily, or St. Leo- 
nardo, their patron saint. 


The lava advanced inch by inch. As 
it slid forward it cooled and made a wall 
which checked the lava behind it. Some- 
times this wall slowly mounted to a height 
of 50 feet. 

By day it looked like the gray crinkled 
hide of an elephant. At night it was an 
arabesque pattern of vermilion, magenta, 
citron. Then the top of the wall would 
curl like a malevolent phosphorus wave. 
With a crash as of metallic surf it would 
topple, advance, cool, form another wall. 
For some reason the lava moved more 
swiftly at night. Even from Messina, at 
the northern tip of Sicily, it could be seen 
slipping down Etna, like a tiny blazing 
snake. 

A cloud of ashes blotted the stars, the 
moon. Waves of heat shot from the 
mountain and the air choked with sulphur 
and acid fumes. ... Farmyard beasts 
screeched. Cats, fascinated, stood fast 
facing Etna’s black jelly until it caught 
their fore paws. Then the cats could not 
drag themselves free, could not bound 
away. Birds swooped inquisitively towards 
the moving earth, were paralyzed by the 
heat and vapors, tumbled down into the 
mess. Lava buried all. 

Most Mascalians fled north to Nunziata 
or south to Carrabba and Giarre. But 
many refused to leave their homes so 
swiftly. Here and there a bedfast invalid 
screamed foolishly. Many were crazed, 
stupefied by the fumes. Three, a grand- 
father, a father and a son, suddenly broke 
away, rushed into their house. Streams of 
lava trickled on all sides barring exit. 
Agonized onlookers saw them climb to the 
roof, stare stupidly at the Wall. The Wall 





THINKERS 


ioe minds come from proper 
food—food that nourishes without con- 
gesting—food that gives energy and body 
warmth but has plenty bulk. Shredded 
Wheat brings outdoor health to the indoor 
man. It satisfies the keenest appetites, 
yet pleases the most unruly digestions. 


Shredded Wheat 


map Wie 





broke. The three peasants, dead, were held 
fast and straight by the lava which coiled 
and recoiled about their knees. The lava 
slid up to their shoulders, and above their 
heads. 

Streams. The lava formed three main 
streams. One slid north-east over Nunzi- 
ata, one east over Mascali to Carrabba, 
one southwards to Giarre and toward 
Catania. 


In Mascali at the time of its destruc- 
tion was Signor Giovanni Giurati, Minister 
of Public Works. His valises packed, he 
was quite prepared to leave the no longer 
pleasant island of Sicily. But a telegram 
from J] Duce informed him that he must 
direct the work of salvage. Efficiently 
Signor Giurati assumed the rdéle of St. 
George, valiantly and often vainly fought 
the dragon with dynamite. 

From the Pope and JI Duce came funds 
for relief. Mussolini announced that all 
restoration would be at the expense of 
the Government. 

Over Etna flew airplanes. Observers 
reported roo new craters. The Volcano 
Institute of Italy pronounced the eruption 
the worst since 1669. 


ALBANIA 


Momentous Buttons 


So seemingly impregnable is the status 
of Albania’s new King Ahmed Zogu 
(Time, Sept. 10) that last week his régime 
was finally recognized by the country 
most hostile to him—Jugoslavia. 

Meanwhile His Majesty pressed two 
momentous buttons. The first started the 
first daily newspaper press ever operated 
in Albania. The second turned on, for the 
first time, an electric street lighting sys- 
tem in the ancient Albanian capital, 


Tirana. 
PORTUGAL 
Shoes by Decree 


Every man must wear shoes, every 
woman, boy, girl! 

Such was the gist of a decree issued by 
Dictator President of Portugal General 
Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona—in 
the name of Progress. 

Heretofore very many Portuguese have 
gone shoeless, or shuffled about in felt 
slippers. As one walks through Lisbon it 
is not unusual to be accosted by barefoot 
young women with such things as flowers 
for sale. 

In a few weeks time, however, the bare, 
picturesque feet of Portugal will be shod. 
Naturally shoe purveying acquaintances of 
General Carmona will profit. 

Mooted but unconfirmed is the tale that 
behind Dictator Carmona’s sudden shoe 
decree looms a man named Bat’a. Famed, 
he, Thomas Bat’a, is the Shoe Tycoon of 
Czechoslovakia (T1mE, Oct. 8). 

For reasons not mentioned by perfunc- 
tory Portuguese correspondents, last week, 
Prime Minister Vicente Freitas resigned 
with his whole Cabinet and then recon- 
stituted it, as he does every now and then.* 
Usually this commonplace political trick is 
turned when it is desired to oust some ob- 
jectionable minister or ministers (see 


South Africa). 


_ *Portugal has had 28 Cabinets in the past 
five years, 
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The Chamber of Commerce of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, proudly throws the 
searchlight of publicity on the products 
of this great manufacturing community 


Here we have an amalgamation of the me- 
chanical art and skill of America and Europe. 
The inventive genius and ingenuity of Worces- 
ter men and women have given world leader- 
ship to many of the products of their hands. 


Among these are Whittall rugs and carpets 

made in the plant of the M. J. Whittall As- 

sociates, Limited, established half a century 

ago by Matthew J. Whittall who came from — 
England bringing with him a truly practical Whittall’s 
knowledge of carpet making, the traditional : Anglo Persian 
occupation of his family. Broadcasting 
Orchestra. 
Today, the Whittall Mills are the largest in 

the world under individual management, and 

weave only the highest grade rugs and carpets 

for homes, offices, hotels, institutions, rail- 

roads, public buildings. 


A summary of Worcester products is printed 
at the bottom of this advertisement. Com- 
plete information relative to any of them will 
be gladly supplied upon request. 


Worcester Chamber 9 Commerce 
Worcester, Massachusetts 





MADE IN WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Some of Worcester’s 500 manufacturing plants are the world’s largest producers in their lines. 
Among the thousands of products are the following leaders: 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS DRYERS MACHINE TOOLS REFRACTORIES , TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS ENVELOPES MICROMETERS ROLLING MILLS TIRE FABRIC 
BELTING FIREARMS MILLING MACHINES ROTARY PRESS BLANKETS VACUUM CLEANERS 
BLOWERS FLOOR TILE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS SCREWS VALENTINES 

BOILERS GRINDING MACHINES OVERALLS SHOES WALL PAPER 
BRUSHES GRINDING WHEELS PAPER MAKING MACHINERY SMALL TOOLS WATER METERS 
CARPETS AND RUGS HARDWARE PLANERS SOLE LEATHER WIRE 

CASTINGS LABELING MACHINERY PRESSED METAL SPRINGS WIRE FABRICS 
CHAIRS LATHES PULPSTONES SPRINKLERS WIRE GOODS 
CORSETS AND UNDERWEAR LEATHER GOODS RADIOS STOKERS WIRE MACHINERY 
CRANKSHAFTS LOOMS RAILWAY CARS STRUCTURAL STEEL WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


DROP FORGINGS LUNCH CARS RAZORS TEXTILES WRENCHES 
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Which Strap Is Safest 
for your Wrist Watch? 


THERE is the prong- 

buckle strap. To get it 
on or off the wrist requires 
juggling — tugging — trying. 
And every once in a while 
it slips,which slips are good 
for the watch repairing 
business. .. Then here is 
the new way—the Krementz 
Wrist Watch Band. No 
buckle, no prong, no open 
ends. A perfect loop, carry- 
ing strap, links and watch 
—and everything slides on¢ 
or off—over the hand—or 
up on the forearm (conve- 
nient when washing hands.) }) 
The difference lies in the 
fact that there are three flat 
links folded into a trim 
metal case. These links ex || 
pand and contract down to 
snug wrist size. j 
See Krementz Bands at 
your jeweler’s, or write us 
for one nearest you. Sold 
in gold plated casings with | 
leather or flexible Milanaise [¥% 
Mesh bands—$7.50 to $15; LF 
also with solid 14 kt. and 
18 kt. gold and solid plati- 
num casings. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





When completely ex- 
panded there is ample 
allowance for free 
passage over hand or 


up on forearm. 


rement 


WRIST WATCH 
v BAND VY 








LITHUANIA 


Pirates 


The flagship of the Lithuanian Navy is 
a chugging, wallowing armed mine-sweep- 
er, the President Smetona. Last week 
Lithuanians were shamefaced and vexed 
when a pirate ship, the Hassan Birr, which 
has been terrorizing Baltic seacoast vil- 
lages for over a month, escaped for the 
eleventh time, after being sighted, fired at 


| and chased by the wallowing President 


Smetona. Fisherfolk who have been 
piratically molested by the Hassan Birr 
describe her crew as a rollicking, unblood- 
thirsty gang of Finns, Poles, Germans, 
Swedes led by a fierce red-bearded swash- 
buckler who claims to be a Lithuanian. 


MEXICO 


| Not Lynched 





| (TIME, 








Sentence of death was passed last week 
upon José de Leon Toral, self-confessed 
assassin of President-Elect Alvaro Obre- 
gon (TIME, July 30). Sentence of 20 
years imprisonment was passed on Toral’s 
“intellectual accomplice,” the nun Con- 
cepcion. 

Said Toral’s lawyer, famed and feline 
Demetrio Sodi: “I wanted my client to 
be convicted. Had he been acquitted no 
power on earth could have prevented a 


| lynching. We shall appeal to the Supreme 
| Court. 


That august tribunal will uphold 
my contention that the crime was purely 
political and is therefore punishable by a 
sentence of not more than 20 years 
imprisonment.” 


A=ARGENTINA 


Irigoyen Omen 

Since the new President of Argentina, 
Hipolito Irigoyen, is a fiery Laborite 
Oct. 22), his inauguration was 
hailed by the potent longshoremen’s unions 
of Buenos Aires as favorable to the suc- 
cess of their strike (Time, May 28). 

Flatly contradicting and blasting this 
expectation, President Irigoyen ordered the 
dispute arbitrated by his Ministry of In- 
terior, with the result that last week the 
strike had been completely stamped out. 

Because President Irigoyen, during his 
previous term (1916-22), gave aid and 
comfort to numerous striking unions, his 
present attitude was hailed, last week, in 
the Bolsa de Comercia or ‘Wall Street” 
of Buenos Aires as of favorable omen. 


7 


Standard Vexed | 


The lingering legal and political squabble 
over 62,400 acres of land granted to the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in 
the Province of Salta, terminated last 
week, when Governor Julio Cornejo of the 
Province decreed cancellation of the grant. 


Sick and W ealthy 


Argentinians felt closer to Europe than 








| usual, when the not yet officially open 


short wave radio-telephone station at 
Buenos Aires was placed at the disposal of 
a somewhat sick and very wealthy woman 
who desired to consult her physician in 
Berlin “about a private illness.” After a 
20-minute conversation, she emerged 
beaming, reassured. Gallant reporters con- 
cealed her identity. 


B=BRAZIL 
March to Maternity 


Citizens of the Republic were put on 
their metal, last week, when the National 
Society of Medicine and Surgery urgently 
appealed to Brazilian philanthropists in 
connection with its drive to educate mid- 
wives, mothers. 

Addressing the Society, famed Obste- 
trician Dr. Arnaldo de Moraes said: “One 
out of every 133 mothers in Rio de Ja- 
neiro die in child-birth. True this com- 
pares favorably with the mortality of 
soldiers, in the Great War, when one out of 
every 50 died. But gentlemen!—we must 
make it possible for Brazilian mothers 
to march joyously to maternity, without 
the forebodings of soldiers marching to 
battle.” 


Red Scare 


Editor Vasco Lima of Rio’s Conserv- 
ative news organ Noite sprang a potent 
scare, by revealing ‘from reliable sources” 
that the Third International of Moscow 
has just sent $100,000 to Brazil for “red 
propaganda purposes.” 


C=CHILE 


Protecting Smelters 

Deputies and Senators of the Chilean 
Congress were circularized, last week, by 
the American Smelting and Refining Co. 
The circulars declared that only the most 
deplorable results can be expected if the 
Chilean Government takes action under 
the law empowering them to impose a tax 
similar in effect to a “protective tariff” 
for the benefit of Chilean smelting inter- 
ests. 


Gold Pound 

To facilitate dealings between Great 
Britain and Chile, the Casa de Moneda 
(Mint) at Santiago struck a new gold 
coin with the value of one pound sterling 
or 40 Chilean pesos. 

~ 6 

“Perhaps Spanish?” 


Readers of the U. S. best seller Bad Girl 
by Vina Delmar, were intrigued by an- 
nouncements that the “Season” is now 
opening at Chile’s famed watering place, 
Vina del Mar. Authoress Delmar’s pub- 
lishers, Harcourt Brace & Co., state that 
they are informed concerning her as fol- 
lows: 

Maiden Name: “Unknown.” 

Husband: ‘Eugene Delmar (actor).” 

Nationality: “Perhaps Spanish?” 


RUMANIA 


Peasant Cabinet 


Dazed and incredulous, the Rumanian 
people strove to realize, last week, that 
they and their Royal Family are free at 
last. Since the foundation of the Kingdom, 
in 1881, both people and sovereigns have 
obeyed, until last fortnight, a family of 
Dictators. The last of these, Prime Min- 
ister Vintila Bratiano, has now been forced 
to resign (Time, Nov. 12); and last week 
saw the victorious leader of the National 
Peasant Party, smart Dr. Juliu Maniu, 
called upon to form a Cabinet. 

Up the steps of the Royal Palace in 
Bucharest bounded Dr. Maniu with a 
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Sweeney § 


doesn’t guess 
well, so’ 


A Sweeney may be skillful at his bench, but when it 
comes to figuring his time he guesses—and guesses 
rather poorly. 

Forty minutes become “one hour.” An hour and 
twelve minutes is also“one hour.” And anything be- 
tween an hour and a quarter and an hour and three- 
quarters is “an hour and a half” to Sweeney. 

Yet Sweeney’s time is the basis of your costs! 
And your costs determine your selling price. If 
Sweeney guesses too low, you lose money. If he guesses 
too high, you lose orders through prices that aren’t in 
line. 

Sweeneys cost you money every guess they make. 
Just as Stromberg Job Time Recorders save you money, 
and orders, and worry, by giving you absolutely accu- 
rate costs on the highest priced commodity you buy 
—time. 

For Smaller Companies 
Stromberg Job Recorders can be furnished from a single 
unit up. This makes Stromberg Recorders available for 
any size business, and any number of departments, or 
employees, The cost of single Job Time Recorders is 
surprisingly low. 


- for your copy. 


TIME 





your competitor gets the order—or your ledger gets red ink 


Fits Any Business— Meets Every Need 


For the growing organization, Stromberg Time Equip- 
ment is ideal. Other recorders, in any quantity, may 
be added to the original installation—In and Out Re- 
corders, Automatic Time Stamps, Secondary Wall 
Clocks, and Program Instruments. 

All Stromberg Recorders are electrically operated, 
perfectly synchronized, trouble free, fool proof. They 
require no regulation, or winding, and a minimum of 
maintenance cost. 

A copy of our free 
book, “Money Sav- 
ing Time,” would 
interest you. There 
is no obligation— 
just mail the coupon 





STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Time Recorders, and Everything for Recording, Signaling, 
Measuring and Observing Time 


227 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 227 West Erie St. , Chicago, IIL 


Send me your book, ““Meney Saving Time.” 


Firm Name_— 


By 


This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you’ve seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 
















And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the Valley of 
Vinales—Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
“burning romance’ in leaf. 


Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 
from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 
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| Foreign Minister 








stride swift and confident to the point 
of indecorum. Pompously the Three Re- 
gents of Rumania, who reign for Boy 
King Mihai, bade Peasant Maniu welcome 











© Keystone 
Jutiu Manivu 

. 1s his country’s first Roman Catholic 
Prime Minister. 


and requested him to take steps to form 


| a Cabinet. 


“Here it is!” cried he, producing from 
his pocket a crumpled sheet on which was 
typed: 

Prime Minister Maniu 
Mironescu 


Interior Vaida-\ oevod 
Finance ...... Popovici 
Education ..... Costakesco 
eee Chikoski 
Labor Raducanu 
Health . Severdon 
Public Waterworks . Kalippa 
Transportation . Alevra 
Agriculture . Mihalache 
Justice . .Junian 
Culture . Aarelolad 
; Commerce . Madgearn 





Most, if not all, of these persons have 
been hounded by Bratiano secret agents 
for years. They have seen ballots cast 
for their candidates torn up and burned 


| by the Bratiano police. Today their turn 


has come at long last. Down Bratianos: up 
Peasants! 

Two steps at a time the new Prime 
Minister descended the palace stair, sped 


| to begin work. By a penstroke he abol- 


ished the traditional Bratiano censorship 


| of posts, telegraphs, telephones, press. 


With hearty handclasps he sent his col- 
leagues off to their new Ministries. Then 


| to eager correspondents Dr. Maniu said: 


“Ours is the triumph of Constitutional- 
ism over Despotism. We shall immediately 
call for the dissolution of Parliament and 
hold new, honest elections. .. . 

“We shall guarantee every citizen full 
political liberty and establish complete 
liberty of the press. We shall discuss stab- 
ilization of the currency and negotiate a 
foreign loan. We shall revise the present 
obnoxious anti-foreign mining law passed 
by [the late] Prime Minister Jon Brati- 
ano in 1924, as well as other laws which 
have made Rumania a most unpopular 


country abroad. We shall abolish restric- 
tions on foreign capital, which henceforth 
shall have the same opportunities as local 
capital... .” 

Speculation focused upon whether Prime 
Minister Maniu will be able to organize a 
sufficiently stable régime to obtain the 
vitally needed loan of which he so confi- 
dently spoke. That dicker, involving 
$250,000,000, was on the point of consum- 
mation by Vintila Bratiano, last fortnight, 
when he was forced to resign as Prime 
Minister. 

To trace the obscure rise of Juliu Maniu 
is to turn back to the days when Rumanian 
Transylvania was ruled by His Apostolic 
Majesty, Franz Josef, Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. Among the least 
of those who sat in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment was Juliu Maniu. 

Thus the new Prime Minister is a 
natural leader of those large and undi- 
gested “national minorities’ which Ru- 
mania greedily gulped at the close of the 
War. Two years ago Dr. Maniu merged 
his Peasant Party with other factions to 
form the National Peasant Party. Last 
spring he staged a gigantic Peasant Con- 
gress at Alba Julia, from which hundreds 
and thousands of ragged folk marched 
upon Bucharest (Time, March 26). 


Departed for Sweden and _ possibly 
matchmaking, last week, the Princess 
Ileana, daughter of Dowager Queen Marie, 
adolescent aunt of the Boy King. ‘The 
Princess,” it was announced, “will study 
the women’s organizations of Sweden.” 


JAPAN 
Emperor Enthroned 


(See front cover) 

Supreme above every other man or 
woman in lineage, rank and sanctity com- 
bined is the Emperor of Japan, upon 
whose splendrous Enthronement world 
interests focused last week. 

Certainly no President of the United 
States has ever known—as does the Em- 
peror of Japan—the name of his 123rd 
paternal ancestor.* 

Pope Pius XI is not held more sanctified 
by Roman Catholics than is the Emperor 
Hirohito by pious Japanese. His Holiness 
claims to be no more than the divinely 
delegated and elected viceregent of Christ. 
His Majesty claims to be divinely begotten 
descendant of Japan’s Sun Goddess, and 
is therefore sanctified in his own right. 

So far as rank is concerned there is only 
one other reigning emperor worthy of the 
name, George V. He is Emperor only of 
India and King of the rest of his Realm. 
The Japanese Reigning House is purely 
Imperial, with no inferior title of 
Royalty.t+ 

The Japanese title of the Emperor is 
Tenno, an untranslatable word which 
might be paraphrased, “His Transcendant 
Majesty, the Emperor Supreme.” Gladly 
Japan poured out the equivalent of a 
million dollars a day for 16 days to 
enthrone “The Son of Heaven.” 

There was no Coronation in Japan last 





*Name: Jimmu. 

+Thus H. R. H. (“His Royal Highness’’) is 
the style of Edward of Wales; but Prince 
Chichibu of Japan is H. I. H. “His Imperial 
Highness”), 
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Dominant Distributing Point 
on the PACIFIC COAST 


Bee gear so dominant, Oakland, manufacturing and distributing center of the West Coast,stands 
on the median line of population of eleven great western states, between Canada and Mexico. 


Here is a vast market with a buying power considerably above the nation’s average, its estimated individual 
tangible assets averaging 15.5% higher than the balance of the United States. Within the Pacific Coast 
States alone reside 8,000,000 of the 12,000,000 population of Oakland’s natural trading area, and 1,600,000 
live within a 40-mile radius of the city itself. 

Dominant in distributing facilities, Oakland lies on the mainland side of San Francisco Bay; is terminus of 
three great trans-continental railways; port of call for foreign, intercoastal, coastwise and river steamships; 
center of a network of intrastate railroads and highways, affording the most economical distribution to this 
entire western market. It is terminus for three air mail, express and passenger lines. In addition, Oakland is 
the most advantageous point from which to serve the great export markets bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 


Here are lower power costs for the manufacturer (Califor- 
nia producing 25% of the nation’s hydro-electric energy). 
Here is an ample supply of skilled and unskilled labor, 
free from industrial strife, with an unusually low labor 
turnover largely due to a 42% home ownership. 

Here is a splendid working climate of 57.1° Fahrenheit 
mean annual temperature, as compared to 59° Fahren- 


heit considered ideal for the highest labor efficiency. 


Here are 27 miles of waterfront—and here is, within the 
Oakland industrial area, other acreage of any desired size 
or other requirements, to be had at considerably less cost 
than elsewhere—here, too, building costs are relatively low. 


Here are, promptly available, in California, raw materials 
in wide variety and great abundance. 


What Do These Natural Advantages Mean to You? 


Distributors or manufacturers interested in the great western market are invited to write for any gen- 
eral or specific information with the assurance of the correspondence being held in the strictest confi- 
dence. Send for a copy of “We Selected Oakland” or write for a detailed 
industrial survey for any certain manufacturing activity. 


Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 














OAKLAND faFCALIFORNIA 


or Address the Chamber of Commerce of any of the Following Cities: 


Alameda 


Centerville Decoto Emeryville Hayward Irvington 


Berkeley 


Livermore Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 
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The WONDER of 
TELEVISION 


When President Gifford, of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, spoke to Herbert Hoover over 
the long-distance telephone last year, 
both the voice and the speaker’s face 
were transmitted. A new epoch in 
communication was thus begun. 
NOW they are broadcasting both 
voice and image by radio! With each 
of these great events every article on 
telephony and radio becomes obsolete. 


Nelson’s is the Only Encyclopaedia 
That Keeps Pace With Progress 


When a Lindbergh or a Zeppelin flies the 
Atlantic; a great flood sweeps the Mississippi 
Valley; a new treaty for world peace is made 
—when Medicine triumphs over previously 
incurable disease; or electrical energy per- 
forms new wonders—as oil heating for homes 
is perfected—always the FIRST permanent 


: NELSON "Ss 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


& Research Bureau for Special Information 





work of reference to fully record it is NEL- 
SON’S Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 
The information which is obsolete is worse 
than none at all, You do not use a City 
Directory that is two years old. Why use 
an Encyclopaedia that is five or ten years 


old? 
The 
Encyclopaedia 


. . 
for a Life Time 
NELSON’S covers every 
field of knowledge from the 
dawn of the world to the 
present day. The New York 
Times says:—“By a novel 
binding device NELson’s 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA Solves 
problems of perpetual 






FREE Educational Reading Courses 
A Reader's guide to Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, in- 
cluding thirty-three courseson asmany subjects—from Aero- 
nautics to Zoology—is furnished without cost to all subscrib- 
ers. These courses are declared by educational authorities to 
be equal to a college course in each of these departments. 
FREE Research Library Service Bureau 

FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFOR- 
MATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser 
of Nelson's is entitled to free maeeoresp in this Bureau. 
If at any time you are in doubt on any subject, old or new, 
write to this Bureau with the positive assurance that you 
will promptly receive the latest obtainable and most depend- 









freshness. A book that 
never grows old, that will 
give answers years after 
its publication to the most 
modern queries.” 


New Pages 
EverySixMonths 








able information. 


The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 


More than 1200 of the greatest scientists, educators, ex- 
perts and writers in all parts of the globe, who are author- 
ities or actual eye-witnesses of the subjects upon which 
they write, are constantly engaged in keeping Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia fresh and new. They 
are under the direction of such authorities as John H. 
Finley, LL.D., former Commissioner of Education and 
President of the University of the State of New York; Sir 
Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G., D.Litt., LL.D., President 
of the University of Toronto, Canada; and Sir John Henry 


Newbolt, LL.D., Litt., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Name. 
Address 


City caeminte . 
(Copyright 1928 by Thomas Nelson & Sons) 


Geeeeceeneccseecceseeeseeeeeee’ 


Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages and full information how by the budget easy pay” 
ment plan I can own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia with Free Membership in Nelson's 
Research Service Bureau for Special Information and Nelson's Reader's Guide Free. 


Every six months new 
pages (250 or more) are 
sent to every subscriber to 
take the place of out-of- 
date ones which may be 
replaced quickly and easily 
through the simplicity of 
NELSON’S patented 
loose-leaf device. 

The New Complete Index 
Volume presenting about 
200,000 references makes 
immediately available 
every item relating to any 
subject, no matter how 
remote. 


Publishers for 130 years 


State... 
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© Wide World 
THE DowaAGER EMPRESS 


. is still, in one respect, superior. 
week. There could be none. There is no 
Crown. 

The grand pageant of assumption of the 
Imperial Station proceeded amid ancient 
things and ceremonies whose very names 
and meanings are untranslatable. How- 
ever, since the Tenno did sit upon what 
amounted to a chair, one may stretch a 
point and call the occasion his Enthrone- 
ment. 


Preparations of the most laborious and 


| costly sort began more than a year ago. 


Over $4,000,000 was spent on new 
equipment for railways, illumination, tele- 
graphs, telephones, telephoto and radio. 
Since a little rice would be offered to the 
Sun Goddess by the Tenno, at one point 
in the ceremonials, a diligent search had 
to be made throughout the Empire for per- 
sons sufficiently exemplary to be entrusted 
with growing this rice. 

Since some of the ceremonies would 
take place in temporary buildings, imita- 
tive of a remotely bygone age, these had 
to be especially constructed at Kioto, 
ancient Capital of Japan. The hereditary 
families of workmen and carpenters, who 
from age to age erect these buildings, 
naturally came high—because of their 
unique, hereditary purity. It was easy to 
spend over 16 millions of dollars. 

The 16 days began one dawn, last week, 
in Tokyo—dawn being the most auspi- 
cious hour for the egress of the Son of 
Heaven. 

Rode forth the Tenno, clad as a Field 
Marshal, in his great Louis XIV enclosed 
carriage, emblazoned with the 16 petaled 
Imperial Chrysanthemum, surmounted by 
a great golden Phoenix—symbol of inex- 
tinguishable Radiance. 


Rode before even the Tenno His Im- 
perial Highness Prince Kanin, Honorary 
Executive of the Enthronement.* Came 
third the Empress, wearing an Occidental 
court gown of blue velvet, with large blue 


picture hat—her eyes cast modestly and 
fixedly down. The Tenno’s brother, H.1.H. 





*The Acting Executive being Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoe. 
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PARIS ON THE FACE OF IT... BUT 
A TRUE AMERICAN WATCH AT HEART 


ELGIN 








ARISIENNE 


Paris, unmistakably . . . Paris 
on the face of it... . Paris in 
the delicate design .... the 

THE MADAME LANV siheaeie heitiees the dial with fan- 
tin Ys uniquely fashioned nu- shaped designs in black enamel and in other smart colors 335 
merals ... . the entire air and 


flair of the Rue de la Paix. 






































Which is just as it should be. . . for THE CAPTAIN MOLYNEUX —New silken thong instead of 
Elgin, sensing your demand for ribbon. Black, and other colors of enamel.......... $37.50 


style in all of your personal acces- 
sories, engaged the most illustrious 
of Frenc Ms ine to design your 
watches. Louiseboulanger, Senvia, i 
Molyneux, Agnés, Premet, and Jenny. ‘THE MADAME LOUISEBOULANGER—One of the world’s 


smartest watches, In black, and other colors of enamel $35 





But true American watches at heart! 

Stout-hearted and staunch for all 

their slender elegance. Accurate, 

capable of timing a ered limited for 

all their feiaten daintiness. True 

El : a 1 THE MADAME JENNY—With graceful curves, Jenny designs 
gin movements ... guarantee Pp a Parisienne. In black, jade, and ruby enamel.......... $35 





The Parisiennes are no “here today, 
gone tomorrow” fashion. Beauty, 
good taste, true style, are change- 
less. As long as your Parisienne 


ticks, it shall tick in time and tune THE MADAME AGNES—A tiny diamond-shaped dial, a mod- 
with Fashion ernistic enamel design. Black, jade or ruby enamel. ..... $35 





The price? That’s another American 
thing about them... Elgin’s great, 
efficient factory places a Parisienne 


—e ane wrist at the modest cost THE PREMET—Mme. Charlotte, of Maison Premet, designed 
of $35. this Parisienne. With black, jade or ruby enamel...... $35 





© ELGIN, 1928 (Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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Sronliluther’s clock hey now 
belongs: in wow Smal Locker 








El 4 The greatest achievement i ina contery of clock 
ectric 1 er wee 
improvement! Sangamo—t 1e e ectric cloc 1as 


tities pare arrived. No longer need you wind your clock as 


14 grand father ponderousl y wound his stately Ge 2or gi an. 
non-~strike The modern—the new Sangamo i 1s elec tric cally 
Po wound. No SPORE Ea to remember! No bat- 
teries to bother with! Just plug i it into your light 
FROM socket—that’ Ss all. A tiny motor of w ondr rOus 


efficiency w rinds the clock mainspring —: automat- 
$95 to ically —silently — perpetually. It never for ge ts. 
Current fluctuations do not aflect the perfect 


$400 time- keeping of the Sangamo. Even with the e le 2c ~ 


tric current entir ely cut off, it w rll merr ily tic k off 
the seconds with railr aeleiaticas yerac ity for 24 hour. = 
W hat a relief —w hat pride i in having a clock 
on w hich Zz ou know y ou can rely! 
angamo is available at most of the better ; jew elers 
in many distinguished designs including authentic 
period models for mantel, wall and boudoir. Electric 
strike and non- -strike toile If your jew eler cannot 
show you the $4 98 write direct for name of near-~ 


est dealer and a nandsomely illustrated booklet on 





the clock you never wind. 


SANGAMO SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY, Springfield, Il. 
BANJO CLOCK For ry borat 73 maha pomePocmears 
o, ectrica recisiton Instruments 


is a full size reproduc- 


tion of famous For Canada: SANGAMO ELECTRIC CO., OF CANADA, LTD. 
Willard original 183 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


D 
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Wound from your Light Socket 


Chichibu, the heir presumptive, rode in a 
fourth carriage beside Princess Setsu, his 
bride. (Time, Oct. 8). Brought up the 
Imperial rear, the Princes of the Blood, 
the Cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, great 
Admiral Togo, and hundreds of corre- 
spondents.* As the Imperial train of 
eleven chuffed out of Tokyo tor guns 
boomed. 

Coupled on ahead of even the Tenzio’s 
private car was that which bore the Sacred 
Mirror of the Sun Goddess, a divine, holy 
and potent relic comparable to a Crown. 
In one legendary instance the Mirror was 
nefariously buried and concealed; but the 
Sun Goddess at once caused it to project 


| upwards from the ground a radiance so 


transcendant that impious beholders were 
blinded and driven mad. Since then 
prudent Japanese have taken no liberties 
with the Divine Mirror, originally in- 
herited by the first Tenno Jimmu from 
his great-great-grandmother, Sun Goddess 
Omaterosu O-Mikami, who established 
him as the Emperor of Japan, over which 
his descendants have reigned ever since 
(2,588 years). 

On the day of Enthronement in Kioto 
two distinct ceremonials were observed. 

The first, lasting from eight to eleven in 
the morning, informed the Imperial An- 
cestors that their descendant had now 
assumed his full Imperial Station. The 
second ceremony—of chief interest to 
Occidentals on account of the chair—cul- 
minated at 3 p. m. and was, in essence, 
simply a proclamation by the Son of 
Heaven to his People that he is now 
Tenno. This was the “Coronation” proper. 

Awed spectators who peered about to 
glimpse the “Throne” were startled by 
the simple, even frail construction of the 
chair. Simple, but not without dignity, 
for it rested on the topmost of three 
octagonal pedestals, surrounded by an 


| octagonal pavilion with draw curtains, this 


surmounted by a great golden Phoenix 
with wings spread. Pavilion and chair 
rested on a great square pedestal, the 
whole being called the Takamikura. En- 
closing the Takamikura with the spacious- 
ness of an airplane hangar rose the mighty 
Shishinden or Temple of Enthronement. 
Beneath the eaves of its high thatched 
roof, the Shishinden was open along its 
entire Southern side, facing a vast court- 
yard, with the Sun Gate to the left (East) 
and the Moon Gate to the right (West). 
Within the hangar, Shishinden, near but 
slightly to the left and behind the Tcka- 
mikura, stood a similar ‘Throne,’ the 
Michodai, “smaller by a tenth’—for the 
Empress. Pedastals and chairs were lac 
quered jet black. 

Loud cries warned that the Son of 
Heaven was entering the Shishinden from 
the North. To the South, all ’round the 
courtyard, spectators stiffened to immobil- 
ity. Slowly the slender, spectacled Tenno 
paced up the steps of the Takamikura and 
sat down in his black lacquer chair. Pom- 
pously the Lord Chamberlain placed upon 
stands adjoining the Throne, the sacred 
Sword and Jewel, emblems and relics of 


(Continued on p. 52) 





*One hundred and fifty represented Japan’s 
foremost news combine, the Osaka & Tokyo 
Asahi. President Murayama of the Asahi issued 
in magazine form a Coronation Supplement, with 
a color portrait of the Emperor and Empress. 


| The former is reproduced on Trme’s cover. 
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Ask the Men 


who Build Motors 


If all buyers of electric motors knew what every motor 
builder knows, America’s factories would save thousands 
of dollars every day. No group of experts is more fully 
aware of the savings made by the careful choice of Motor 
Control... Good electric motors guarded by correct con- 
trol equipment are unfailingly dependable through years 
and years of service. Protected from overloads, such 
motors do not waste the time of men and machines while 
burned-out windings are being repaired. Protected against 
mishandling, their normal long life is not shortened by 
excessive wear. Because of their convenient — and often 
automatic— control, such motors conserve the time of 
workmen and make substantial savings in power. 

All of the thoroughness in design and all of the quality 
built into good motors today is utilized only when you 
select Motor Control and motors with equal discrimina- 
tion. Ask the men who build your motors what control 
equipment should be used. Because the performance 
of their product hinges so decidedly on correct Motor 
Control, most motor builders will give you one answer, 
“Standardize on Cutler-Hammer.” 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


/ 
TI urteen Times The Manpower of In- 
“dustry Hidden Away in Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s industries today 
provide working capacity equal to 250 million 
workmen—more than 13 times the actual num- 
ber of men employed. How well this army 
of “unseen” workers is used is determined by 
the care with which Motor Control is selected. 
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Plan now for Christmas | 
SEND LIVING GIFTS 
. z ao 7 1 






RAINB 


(Desert Ferns) 

One of Nature’s strangest and most fasci- 
nating creations. When these plants reach you 
they are dry, curling feathery balls, brightly 
tinted in rainbow colors. Put them in a bowl of 
water. They unfold before your eyes, becom- 
ing fresh, glistening green plants. Rainbow 
Plants live forever. You can let them curl up 
and forget them. Months later put them in a 
bowl of water. Again they perform their 
miracle of life. A rare novelty that will give 
you a dinner or luncheon table decoration at 
short notice. Four plants, as shown in the pic- 
ture, make a display about 10 inches in diam- 
eter. 


Each display—$2.00 (consists of 4 plants 
neatly packed together in a special mailing 
carton.) SIX DISPLAYS—$11.00. DOZEN 
DISPLA YS—$20.00. (Please add 20 cents 
per display for parcel post.) 

SCSSSSSSSSRHSSSSSSSSRESSRESSEEEETETES EEE e eee eee 
LIVING TREE GUILD, pept. 31 

468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me...RAINBOW PLANT DISPLAYS. If 1 
do not encloserremittance, you may send C. O. D. (Orders 
will be acknowledged promptly. Shipments will be 
made early in December unless special date is re- 
quested.) 


Name 


Addres 


City. . 





THEATRE — 





_ New Plays in Manhattan 


A Man with Red Hair. As everyone 
who read Hugh Walpole’s book knows, 
A Man with Red Hair concerns a self- 
immolating masochist whose philosophy 
is that pain gives power to the pained, 
makes the sufferer like unto God. Mr. 
Crispin learned the philosophy from his 
father who had tortured him as a boy. 
At Westminster he was different. His 
flamboyant red hair, pudgy hands and a 
distorted face which bespoke a grotesque 
mind, made him different through life. A 
man of wealth, he indulged his idiosyn- 
cratic taste for cruelty and his incongruous 
love of good etchings. He liked to choke 
old ladies. He cut the tongues from the 
mouths of his three Japanese servants. 
Mr. Crispin has a son whose father-fixa- 
tion is so unshakable that he agrees to be 
the nominal husband of a girl whom Mr. 
Crispin wants to torture. An impulsive 
young Englishman who loves her, plots to 
rescue her from the Crispin home. He is 
aided by an ineffectual young American 
(who supplies the only comic relief by 
frequent, skillful references to Baker, 
Oregon, “a place in America,” where he 
has two sisters, Hetty and Jane, “good 
girls”). Apprehended, the Englishman is 
bound by the wrists, his back is used as 
an etching-plate, upon which Mr. Crispin 
cuts with a surgical scalpel the likeness of 
an ass. The American is subjected to 





INS EVERY 


O overcoat is 


“& 
4. AY) 


LAN D— 
better 


known in every con- 


rh tinent of the world than 
the Burberry. And no men 
are better known in these 
continents than those who 


wear Burberrys. 


Draw 


your own conclusion! 


FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 
OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 38™ STREET 








mental torture. But just as Mr. Crispin, 
drawing on a surgeon’s blouse, is about to 
consummate his fiendish plans for the 
Englishman, the American and the girl, 
the three dumb Japs, squealing laughter 
from tongueless mouths, have their own 
revenge. This is the last scene and is the 
most thrilling in a season which has tried 
very hard to provide thrills. Edward G. 
Robinson (Mr. Crispin) and his Garrick 
Players did well. 
gs, 

Hotbed. It is the conviction of those 
who write plays for Broadway that Puri- 
tanism is not a state of mind but a vice; 
thus they attack it with knives and re- 
formatory fury, instead of explaining it. 
Hotbed, like Revolt a week ago, deals with 
a blue-nosed divine, the Rev. David Rush- 
brook. The scene of his hypocritical virtu- 
osities is a college this time, for Author 
Paul Osborn himself has been a pedagogue. 
An assistant professor seduced the Rev. 
Rushbrook’s daughter, after drinking 
whiskey. 

The acting in Hotbed is enough to make 
it somewhat exciting. William Ingersoll is 
the bad goodman, Alison Bradshaw his 
daughter, and Richard Stevenson the as- 
sistant professor detected in a process of 
seduction. 


—>——_ 


This Year of Grace was heralded by 
fanfares, tuckets and sennets such as sel- 
dom announce anything less than the birth 
of a Prince of Wales or the entrance of 
Lit-tul Lillian Leitzel. Trans-Atlantic 
commuters who saw its opening at the 
Pavilion Theatre in London were reduced 
to choked, ecstatic finger-tip kissing in 
their attempts to relate its manifold 
charms. Jesse Matthews, they ultimately 
gasped, sings “A Room with a View.” 
. . . Tillie Losch’s fluttering hands, fanci- 
ful feet . . . brilliant . . . divine. 

Unhappily, Miles. Losch and Matthews 
are not in Manhattan; their subtle pos- 
tures and cream-smooth notes are sadly 
needed. Of course, Marjorie Moss and 
Georges Fontana float through their waltz 
scene to threaten voidance of Pavlowa’s 
lifelong lease on “incomparable” Made- 
line Gibson’s demure loveliness forestalls 
unsympathetic accusations of vocal timid- 
ity. But with these exceptions there is 
no competent voice, no dexterous dancing 
in the entire revue. 

Then, balancing a limp-plumed bonnet, 
in stalks Beatrice Lillie to be jost!ed by a 
bus queue for five minutes of mute marty- 
dom, wherein the only betrayal of her 
cold, furious resentment is a sublime, ran- 
cid smirk, and at long last a fervent 
“Taxi!” Nine times in all she appears, and 
whether it is the channel swimming scene 
(“Oh, pul-lease!”), or her deceptively 
wistful “I’m World Weary,” or the Paris 
in 1890 scene (“They call me La Flamme 
because I make men mad’’), she is never 
allowed to leave the stage until her audi- 
ence is too weak to protest. 

Not content with having written the ex- 
cellent book, lyrics and music, Noel Co- 
ward, the co-star, sings, dances and other- 
wise performs. This is unfortunate. The 
adage “supreme in one, indifferent in all,” 
very nearly applies. Mr. Coward is a 
clever satirist and was quite evidently 
born with a silver tune in his mouth, but 
he is still caught in The Vortex and over- 
does his stuff as a consequence. His fren- 
zied nail-gnawing and agonized eye-rolling 
largely detract from the effectiveness of 
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The Horns of Your Dilemma 





HIS message is specifically 

directed to concerns in the 
old, congested centers of Ameri- 
can industry, who are making 
excellent merchandise, but little 
money: 

You have done everything 
possible in your present location 
to cut production cost so that 
there will be at least a reasonable 
spread for profit between the 
competitive market price and the 
actual manufacturing charges on 
your goods, but still your Net 
figures hover perilously close to 
the Red. 

If you could save 15%, 10% 
oreven 5% —wouldn’t that carry 
you a long step toward the 
solution? 


The Lesson of 1920 


There is a second horn to 
your dilemma — Distribution. 
1920 crystallized the hand-to- 
mouth buying trend into a per- 
manent merchandising policy. 
At once marketing conditions 
changed. 

Forward-looking executives 
decentralized their selling. They 
placed branches in strategic mar- 
ket centers, they put their goods 
within quick reach of the mer- 
chant who was now demanding 
almost overnight fill-in. And, 
all else being equal, they got the 
business. 

Those who selected Atlanta 
because of its unparalleled trans- 
portation service to the whole 
rich South were amazed at the 
increased volume they secured. 
In many cases their Atlanta 
branches led all the world in 
ains, in exceeded quotas, in new 
Sociaaie, 


Engineers Cfind 15% Saving 

Volume grew to a point with 
many of them where a Southern 
branch factory was indicated. 
And they dug into the facts about 
production cost in the Atlanta 
{Industrial Area. In at least one 
great industry engineers found 
that savings would run better 
than 15%. In a considerable 
group of others the tremendous 
investments that followed inves- 
tigation prove that important 
economy —as well as market ad- 


vantage—is a compelling asset © 


of location in the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Area. 


What are these economy fac- 
tors? Efficient, willing, skillful, 
Anglo-Saxon labor heads the list. 
Taxes are low. Raw materials 
are plentiful and cheap—diverse 
enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of almost every type of 
industrial development. Power 
rates are among the lowest in the 
United States. Building costs 
are 20% to 35% under thosein 
other sections. 

These are important items. 
They assure a better margin of 
profit from production in the 
Atlanta Industrial Area. And 
when they are linked with the 
great market that lies at your 
finger-tips, overnight from Dis- 
tribution City, volume means 
profits. 

Approach this subject with 
skepticism. Demand cold, hard 
facts. Ask for a special survey of 
the situation here as it affects 
your business and let your en- 
gineers check and double-check 
the figures. 

The Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
is ready to work with you on this 
basis—without charge or obliga- 
tion, in the strictest confidence. 


InpusTRIAL BurEAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
2913 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South._— 


ATLAN TA 


hand for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern branch. 
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Do Your 
Christmas 


Shopping 
at Your Desk 
In One Hour, or Less 
We Guarantee Satisfaction 


How exasperating to a busy man to waste 

valuable hours trying to buy gifts in crowded 

shops with a thousand other Christmas shop- | 
pers (mostly women) elbowing ahead of him! | 
At last in desperation he picks out whatever 

he can lay hands on and emerges, tired, fuming: | 
dissatisfied with what he bought and what he | 
paid. 


But now you can avoid all that. Your 
Christmas shopping can be as easy as it looks 
in the picture above. Just sit at your desk with 
our catalog, a treasure house of 6460 Christmas 
Gifts. Turn its pages leisurely, and in no time 
at all you'll see gifts just right for each person 
on your list. Dictate a letter, write a check and 
mail it to us. Time: 40 minutes! That’s 
quick shopping! 


All the gifts in our catalog were selected by 
expert gift selectors. They represent the 
cream of the year’s gifts—smart, new, modern 
gifts that delight those to whom you give them 
and that go easy on your pocketbook. Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, Table Silver, 
Jewelry, Diamonds, etc. We deliver gifts any- 
where, postpaid. We guarantee safe delivery. 
Money back if not satisfied. 

Our Catalog Is Free 

If you want to do your Christmas shopping 
this easy, satisfactory way, clip the coupon and 
send today for our 168-page catalog. Thou- 
sands of busy men depend on us. Try us. 





Daniel Low’s 
Gifts—for sixty years 


Clip Coupon—Send for your copy today 







DANIEL LOW & CO. 
(277) Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Here’s my name and address. 
Please send me at once a copy of your new 
Christmas Gift Catalog. 


PR con's saben Gna bbusdenuk oabkns see eos 
RE, .vcusvebscatn ahGhe sd nskuoeen sade 
City. . 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
Sunken gardens for fallen women? 


“Dance, Little Lady,” while his indifferent | 


voice and dancing similarly blur a num- 
ber of other scenes. 

Nonetheless, This Year of Grace is a 
buoyant revue: a little long, perhaps, Cow- 
ard a little too ambitious, but it has 
assuredly presented two song-hits of the 
immediate future, a dozen superb droller- 
ies, and the unforgettable Lillie. 





a 


Treasure Girl. As soon as Beatrice 
Revue, had opened in Manhattan (see 
This Year of Grace) Gertrude Lawrence 
opened in a musical show of her own called 
Treasure Girl. Gertrude Lawrence is cer- 





| Lillie, her onetime co-star in The Charlot | 


tainly the most consistently beautiful of | 


all modern song and dance actresses. The 
pictures of her face and front and back, 
which decorate theatre lobbies, do not 
have to be taken from some special angle 
or worked over by men with brushes. On 


her long legs, she moves rapidly about the | 


stage and she sings less with her larynx than 
with her eyes and hands, which, in Broad- 
way musical shows, is a virtuous ability. 
Treasure Girl is not fair to her. 

Wafted along by George Gershwin’s 
symphonies, the story is that of a high- 
born scioness, financially but never so- 
cially embarrassed, who wins a treasure 
hunt and marries a paste-board realtor. 
So light a continuity suits the demands of 
airy tunes and jokes, but the moments in 
which hi-jackers threaten 
hunters, and those in which Leading Lady 
Lawrence is compelled to grow tempestu- 
ous about her silly suitor, do not. With 
any other actress, the show would be a 
flop; but Gertrude Lawrence makes it 
more than acceptable entertainment. 

She has, also, one especially able assist- 
ant: Walter Catlett speaks of a “sunken 
garden for fallen women,” and when com- 
paring a watch with a sun dial, he speaks 
of “old Sol and Ingersol” with fetching 
apologia. 

— 





the treasure | 


| 


On Call. A plot, propelled by the long 


arm of coincidence and the bared shoulder 
of, impropriety, makes John Q. Smith di- 
vorce his wife and telephone a female 
pander. The pander produces the sister 
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ROLLS 
RAZOR 


THE ONE BLADE SAFETY 


NIVERSALLY accepted by Ameri- 

can Gentlemen as the ultimate in 
safety razors. It is the only razor for the 
man who finds shaving a hard task. 
A Rolls Razor is simplicity itself—just 
one safety blade and its handle in a com- 
pact metal case containing the strop and 
hone. 
The blade, of finest Sheffield steel, is of 
the old straight razor type and hollow 
ground but slightly shorter of course to 
fit into all the nooks and crannies of the 
average face. Properly handled it will 
give a lifetime of perfect shaves. 
Stropped in its case before shaving 
honed in its case when necessary, the 
blade, kept ever keen, shaves flat to the 
face—not at right angles. I* cuts the hair 
—does not pull it out. 
For men who travel, the Rolls Razor has 
proven a godsend; compact in its case, it 
eliminates entirely the necessity for 
worry as to where the next package of 
blades is to be purchased. 
A toilet requisite that any man will take 
pride in possessing. 
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A British Importation 
Imperial No. 1—Silver plate 
in leathered container $15 


Imperial No. 2—Nickel plate 
in cardboard container $10 


We recommend Imperial Rolls 
Shaving Soap for a superior shave. 
Packed in hygienic indestructible 

bowl, $1.50 


For Sale at the Better Shops 


Descriptive Folder 
Sent Free on Request 


Not just another kind of Safety 
Razor—It’s actually another 
kind of shave 


LEE § SCHIFFER, Inc. 
5 East 44th Street, N. Y. C. 
U. S. Distributors 
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of the man with whom John Smith’s wife 
had misbehaved; she cooks John Smith 
his dinner in the last act and snuggles 
innocently when the curtain falls. 


— + —_. 


The Yellow Jacket was presented in 
Manhattan for the first time in 1912. In 
1916 it was presented again, with the Co- 
burns. Last week Charles D. Coburn and 
Mrs. Charles D. Coburn brought it back 
again as the first of a series of revivals 
in the 63rd Street theatre which now car- 
ries their name. There was no sign that 
the imperial coat, for which the hero and 
the villian struggle in a flowery manner, 
had grown less curiously bright. 

The first act considers the birth of Wu 
Hoo Git, whose mother, the first wife of 
Wu Sin Yin the Great, ascends to her 
ancestors, leaving Wu Hoo Git to the care 


of a farmer and to the savage ambitions | 
of the second wife who has already | 


usurped the affections of Wu Sin Yin. In 


the second act, Wu Hoo Git has grown up; | 
he sets off to find his ancestors but runs | 
instead on lovely girls, of whom the first | 
is mercenary and unfaithful, of whom the | 


second is the innocent and lovely Moy Fah 
Loy. For love of her, he sets out to take 
the throne (which is his heritage) away 
from Wu Fah Din, the Daffodil, son of Wu 
Sin Yin’s wife, who is sitting on it and in 
possession of the sun-colored robe. 

The Coburns act The Yellow Jacket 
well. Others in the cast—notably Dorothy 
Guthern as maid to the second wife, Mary 
Hutchinson as Moy Fah Loy, Schuyler 
Ladd as the Daffodil—manage to be coy 
without being silly. But the hero of the 
piece is really the property man, played 
with a dark, perpetual nonchalance by 
Arthur Shaw. He holds mops for doors 
and dusts the spray that Wu Fah Din 
would sniff; if a character is killed, he puts 
a-block beneath his head; during ascents 
to heaven, it is the property man who 
holds the ladder; when a tree is required 
he can be the tree; and when he is not so 
engaged he sits by his trunk of mysteries, 


drinking tea. 
SE 


Ladder & Scandals 


A play called The Ladder opened in 
Boston this week. It closed in Manhattan 
last sennight, having run 107 weeks, cost- 
ing its ‘angel,’ Edgar B. Davis, an esti- 
mated 10% of his estimated $15,000,000 
oil fortune. As everyone knows,* the play 
concerns the theosophical doctrine of re- 
incarnation, to which Millionaire-Angel 
Davis sincerely, munificently subscribes. 
It meandered between four theatres, was 
rewritten many times,t had a period of “re- 
vision” during which the public was ad- 
mitted free. Frequently Millionaire- 
Angel Davis gave bonuses of $20-gold 
pieces, paid well the cast, the author, J. 
Frank Davis (no blood relation of Edgar 
B. Davis), onetime newscribe, gave 
bonuses to the underworked ushers. 





*Except Jack Kearns, whilom manager of 
Pugilist Jack Dempsey, who, knowing nothing 
of the theatre, was persuaded by a friend to 
buy two tickets for the show a fortnight ago, 
was one of an audience of 20 persons, was 
laughed at for his ignorance by many a Broad- 
wayfaring friend. 

tSo many times that Heywood Broun said it 
should be given frequent change of title, such 
as The Ladder of August 24, The Ladder of 
August 27, 5:30 p. m., after the manner of 
Scandals of 1924, Follies of 1922, 
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_ a little Fougére Royale Lotion on 
your face and in ten seconds you 
knock ten years off your appearance. It’s 
just asthough you spent a heavy half hour 
with your favorite barber—minus the 
time and expense. Gone are the haggard 
lines of fatigue, the old papery feel of a. 
sleep-parched skin, the dead sag of 
flabby, tired muscles. 


And in their stead a pick-up that soothes, 
cools and smooths with the tingling 
vigor of an icy needle shower. Facial 
muscles show they’re alive. Wrinkles 
run to cover. Your whole outlook changes 
under its freshening, revivifying power. 
It’s styptic, too. Bleeding stops, nicks 
heal when Fougére Royale’s the doctor. 
Once you use it you forget that you forgot 
new blades for that scraping hoe—your 
razor. 


R ale 
gree 
prone avi 
ter 
a Lotion, 75c¢ 


aving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 


Talcum 50c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Fecial Soap, 50c 
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Ten years off 
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Use it with its twin—Fougére Royale 
Shaving Cream. It’s as non-caustic and 
non-irritating as hand and brain can 
produce—a cool-headed referee between 
your beard and razor. Mildly perfumed 
with that great outdoor fragrance— 
Fougére Royale (Royal Fern)— it’s a fond 
farewell to all smarting and after-shaving 
burn. 


Try both at our expense. Just mail the 
coupon below for generous samples of 
these HOUBIGANT philanthropies. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T-14 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 
You may send me without charge trial 


containers of Fougére Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


Pe accdabadhesiidnnes<tiese 
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Dont get Fooled by old 

King Winter~ he hasnit 

| run out of snowstorms- 
Don't listen to the Devil 
Indifference when he says 

| “Oh. leave your WEEDS 

| at home” | 





a PRopuct oF THE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY Inc. 
in business 


forNour Safety 


(Always Carry 


WEED CHAIN 


The perioc period, December 1 to 8, has been designated 


for a nation-wide “DRIVE SAFELY” drive 


Signs will be displayed in good garages and auto accessory 
stores as reminders to buy and use WEED Chains. 
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In Denver 


In Denver, they have buried the hatchet, 
brought out the peace dove, shaken hands, 
spoken words of mutual praise, given up 
things for the common weal. 

Who buried the hatchet? One party is 


| Fred G. Bonfils, sometime gambler, 


fighter, and more recently philanthropist, 
who is proud to say that his grandfather 
(surnamed Buonfiglio) was a cousin of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. When the West was 
a gold brick, Mr. Bonfils bounced about 
until he profited $800,000 in the Little 
Louisiana Lottery. Then he ran into a 
garrulous bartender named H. H. Tammen 


| and they bought a newspaper, the Denver 


Post, with which they fattened the 
gambler’s wad and extended the _bar- 
tender’s ingenuity. They had a circus, too 
(Sells-Floto). But, for raw meat and drip- 
ping ballyhoo, the Denver Post was a cir- 
cus in itself. The reputation of Mr. Bonfils 
was to use the hatchet, but not to bury it. 

The other party is Roy Wilson Howard, 
smartly groomed and quick-witted head of 
the 26 Scripps-Howard newspapers. He 


| had stepped into the Denver field two 


years ago, purchased the Rocky Mountain 


| News (morning) and formed the Evening 


News to compete with Mr. Bonfils’ Post 
(evening). Mr. Bonfils soon issued a 
Morning Post (TIME, Jan. 17, 1927). The 
competition was a vicious fight—a circula- 
tion war, a death-grapple for advertising, 
a snarling in editorials, a sneering in news 


| columns. 


How did they bury the hatchet? Mr. 
Howard, returning from a hunting trip in 
Wyoming, stopped off in Denver, talked 
with Mr. Bonfils. They talked, off and on, 
for nearly a week. Finally, each agreed to 
kill a newspaper. This leaves Denver with 
the Scripps-Howard Rocky Mountain 
News for its breakfast table and the Bon- 
fils Post for its afternoon fare, with both 
for its Sunday picnic. The prices were 
raised by both publishers from 2¢ daily 
and 5¢ Sunday to 3¢ daily and 1o¢ Sun- 
day. The Rocky Mountain News added 
Associated Press service to its United 
Press service.* The Post added U. P. to 
its A. P. 

Why did they bury the hatchet? Be- 
cause newspaper wars, especially long ones, 
cost money. Because Denver advertisers, 
and all advertisers, prefer two papers to 
four papers, especially when the two 
papers represent monopolies in their re- 
spective (morning and evening) fields. 

Mr. Howard: “The plain truth of the 
matter, plus a sportsmanlike desire to give 
credit where credit is due, compels the 
frank admission that after having been 
afforded two years’ opportunity to judge 
of a result which had involved the employ- 
ment of much ingenuity and the expendi- 
ture of several million dollars, an over- 
whelming majority of the people of Den- 
ver and the adjacent newspaper field con- 
tinued their preference for the type of 
evening paper produced by F. G. Bonfils 
in the Evening Post, rather than for the 
| type offered by Scripps-Howard in the 
Evening News. . . . On the other hand, 


©The Rocky Mountain News is the only 


| Scripps-Howard morning newspaper. 
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the Rocky Mountain News under Scripps- | 
Howard management has enjoyed a re- | 


DID, (ks 

Mr. Bonfils: “That [burial] has now 
been done for the benefit of the subscriber 
and of the advertiser, tending to create in 
our beloved section a better newspaper 
feeling and co-operation . . . making this 
a better and a more wholesome country in 
which to live, rear our families and trans- 
act our business. . . . These two papers 


are going to try to deserve the respect and | 


friendship of each other. .. .” 











Immortal 

That John Dewey is very much alive he 
showed a fortnight ago when with a stir- 
ring, if- tardy, utterance he pledged his 
vote and patriotic gratitude to the Brown 
Derby (Time_, Nov. 12). 

Nor was John Dewey any less alive last 
week when a bust of John Dewey was un- 


veiled at Columbia University, for he is | 
one of the few mortals to whom immor- | 


tality of fame is already conceded. 


Said Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick at | 


the unveiling, “He is America’s greatest 
living philosopher, and must be included 
among the greatest thinkers of all times. 
He has in the minds of many changed 
almost our whole conception of what 
philosophy is, delivering us from the old 
puzzles that have formed the stock in 
trade of the traditional philosophy. He is 
chiefly responsible for our thinking of in- 
telligence as primarily instrumental. His 
philosophy has common sense acceptability 
and a social bearing which distinguishes it 
in degree from all other philosophies.” 

John Dewey’s bust was fashioned by 
the able hands of Sculptor Jacob Epstein. 
Among those whose gift it was were Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Clarence Darrow, Econ- 
omist Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman, 
Sociologist Owen Reed Lovejoy, Educator- 
Scientist David Starr Jordan, Rabbi 
Stephen Samuel Wise. 


omeecenen (lp) renee 


Oxford in Cambridge 


Announced, last week, was an anony- | 


mous gift of $3,000,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

The plan: to build in Harvard an “inner 
college,” housing about 300 students from 
all four classes; to give these students 
the mutual social contacts of the small 
college while still offering them the intel- 
lectual advantage of the large university. 

The plan was suggested by the Student 
Council Committee of 1926. The students 
who will be admitted will be selected to 
represent as many different types and in- 
terests as possible. They will attend the 
regular University classes. From the Uni- 
versity as heretofore they will receive their 
degrees. The “inner college” will there- 
fore merely stress the contacts inter se 
which students at large universities do not 
often enjoy. 

Eventually Harvard will probably have 
several “inner colleges.” Then in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will have risen an institu- 
— similar to Oxford University in Eng- 
and. 


















































Wild °lurkeys ‘Browned and Golden 


and venison and purple grapes 
for these we offer thanks 


Cf ROST came with the nights. The 
corn stalks withered and the hills 
were fire and scarlet. Partridgedrummed 
and a fox barked behind the ridge. The 
stockade gates were shut. Out of New 
Hampshire rose the Harvest Moon. 
“For these we offer thanks.” A voice 
in the wilderness raised in thanksgiving 
...spreads and becomes the voice of a 
continent. A settlement grows and be- 
comes a nation. Each year the nation 
offers thanks for the harvest. Each year 
the harvest is richer...in happiness...in 
material prosperity,..in the joy of living. 


ee o © 


A great part of the harvest of America 


today is the harvest of industry. End- 
less research and experiment, a divine 
curiosity, the open mind, these have 
brought new products and a new and 
better way of living. 

And part of the march of progress, 
contributing to a safer, happier life, is 
Frigidaire, the automatic refrigerator 
...now providing priceless health 
protection in over 750,000 successful 
installations. 


But Frigidaire has not been satisfied 


| 


W| FR 


with this achievement. And now, after 
16 years of constant experiment, twelve 
years of practical experience in produc- 
tion comes the New Frigidaire... beau- 
tiful, powerful, convenient, incredibly 
quiet...an entirely new conception of 
automatic refrigeration. 

The New Frigidaire has reserves of 
power for every emergency. Its cabinets 
are built to harmonize in line and color 
with the modern kitchen. It is incredi- 
bly quiet in operation. 

The New Frigidaire safeguards 
health. It prevents food spoilage. It 
freezes ice. It saves time and work and 
money. It provides safe,dependable,care- 


free refrigeration...under all conditions. 
ok ~ * 


Wild turkeys, browned and golden,and 
venison and purple grapes. For this 
material evidence of a successful har- 
vest the Pilgrims offered thanks. The 
harvest of 1928 is nearly in. And already 
in thousands of homes the New Frigid- 
aire has begun its work...quietly,surely 
protecting the health of the family... 
contributing to a safer, happier life. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


IGIDAIRE “Ss. 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS | 
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made obsolete all former ideas 
of riding comfort 
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HOUDAILLE 
HYDRAULIC 


DOUBLE . 4 


. « ACTING 
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hydraulic shock absorber. Now thousands of critical car 
wners and exacting engineers specify Houdailles. For Houd- 
ailles are not in the experimental stage but have been tried 
and tested over a period of years. 


<s IH OUDAILLE pioneered and perfected the double-acting 
o 


Hydraulic—their resistance is always in proportion to the 

speed of spring movement. Precision-built of the strongest 
steels, no relief valves are necessary to relieve high pressures. 
Houdailles do not lose their effectiveness on rough roads. 


Double-Acting, like your car springs, Houdailles prevent 
“striking bottom’”’ and kill recoil before it starts! Connected 
by a steel arm, they move as fast as your springs. 


Hydraulic . . . Double-acting . . . smoother riding . . . higher 
speeds . . Houdaille performance justifies their cost. That is the 
verdict of engineers who made them standard equipment on 
Lincoln, Ford, Pierce-Arrow, Nash Advanced Six, Stearns- 


Knight, Jordan, Cunningham and thirty-three European cars. 
Send for the wonderful story of Houdaille and the actual 


experiences of a car owner, as told in our interesting booklet, 


**What I Didn’t Know about Shock Absorbers.” 


HOUDATILLE 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORP., Dept. T 
537 E. Delavan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet, “Some Things I Didn’t 
Know About Shock Absorbers.” 


Hydraulic Double-Acting 


SHOCK 
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ABSORBERS 
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Born. To Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 75, son 
of the tenth President of the U. S., and 
Mrs. Sue Ruffin Tyler, a nine-pound son; 
in Richmond, Va. 





a ee 

Born. To Frank G. Allen, Governor- 
elect of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Allen, 
a nine-pound son; in Boston. 
© cio 

Born. To Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Kelch of Luverne, Iowa, a nine-pound son, 
Alfred E. Smith Kelch. Alfred is the 





| twentieth child. All have been born since 
| 1903; 17 are living. 





a 


Born. To the Rev. Dr. Robert For- 
man Horton, 73, famed English Congre- 
gationalist, president of the National 
Free Church Council; and Mrs. Violet 
Basden Horton, 36, a nine-pound daugh- 
ter; in London. Mrs. Horton, when a 
baby, was baptized by Dr. Horton. 





Engaged. Henry H. Ogden, Los 
Angeles aviation instructor, U. S. Army 
round-the-world flyer (1924); to Ulela 
Snook of Hollywood. 


— 
Engaged. Margaret Hoffman Gallatin, 


| great-great-granddaughter of Albert Gal- 


latin, Secretary of the Treasury (1801- 
14); to Dr. Clement Biddle Penrose Cobb, 
Manhattan interne. 

Engaged. Ruth Brady, daughter of the 
late famed Manhattan financier James Cox 
Brady; to the Honorable Michael Simon 
Scott of London, brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to John Scott, fourth Earl of 
Eldon. 





A». 
o— 


Engaged. Allen A. Ryan Jr., Manhat- 
tan broker, grandson of famed Manhattan 
financier Thomas Fortune Ryan (public 
utilities, Congo diamonds, railways, coal, 
tobacco, onetime officer or director in 
more than 30 corporations), to Janet 
Newbold of Washington, D. C. 








¢ 





Engagement Denied. Mrs. Alvin T. 
Hert of Louisville, Ky., vice chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, and 
Dr. Hubert Work of Pueblo, Col., chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee; by Mrs. Hert. 

Married. Gifford Pinchot II, nephew 
of onetime Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, brother of Rosamond Pinchot, 
famed society actress (The Miracle); and 
Janine Voisin, daughter of Gabriel Voisin, 
French engineer and automobile manufac- 
turer; in Boulogne-sur-Seine, France. 


(——— 








Married. Ruth Emery Ledyard, grand- 
daughter of Lewis Gass Ledyard, Man- 
hattan lawyer and bank director; and 
William de Rham, Manhattan scion; in 
Mankattan. 





Married. Duke Nicholas of Leuch- 
tenberg, 32, descendant of famed fam- 
ilies of Beauharnais (France), Romanow- 
sky (Russia); to Ella Miller, hairdresser’s 
maid of Munich; in Munich. 


Married. Sally McAdoo, daughter of 
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onetime Secretary of the Treasury Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo of Washington and 
Los Angeles; and Brice Clagget Jr., law 
partner of William Gibbs McAdoo, in 
Manhattan. 

aban, 


Elected. Ralph H. Stever, comptroller 
of the Seaman’s Bank for Savings of New 
York City; to be president thereof, suc- 
ceeding the late Herbert Kenaston Twit- 


chell. 
na Sawean 


Elected. Everett Titsworth Tomlinson 
Jr., vice president of Doremus & Co., 
international financial advertising agency; 
to be president. He succeeds the late 
Founder-President, Clarence Walker Bar- 
ron. 

— +--—. 


Died. Judge Thomas P. Riley, 53, of 
Malden, Mass., onetime campaign man- 
ager for Woodrow Wilson, onetime de- 
feated opponent of Calvin Coolidge for 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts; of pneumonia; in Cleveland, 
where he had been campaigning for Al- 
fred E. Smith. It was Judge Riley, with 
Senator David Ignatius Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, who secured the New England 
vote for Governor Smith in the Houston 
convention. 

a 


Died. Edward C. Cornish, 57, bank- 
ing tycoon of West Palm Beach, Fla.; by 
suicide; in New Orleans. Wrote Banker 
Cornish, “A few years added or sub- 
tracted from eternity make no differ- 
ence.” 

— 


Died. Mrs. Alpha May Eldredge 
Smoot, 65, wife of Senator Reed Smoot 
of Utah; after two years’ illness; in 


Washington, D. C. 


, —— 

Died. Dr. Frank Crane, 67, famed 
U. S. religious journalist, onetime Metho- 
dist minister; of diabetes; in Nice, 
France. For almost 20 years Dr. Crane’s 
daily, syndicated 600-word sermons 
reached 20,000,000 readers. They have 
been collected in 45 volumes. Dr. Crane’s 
estimated annual income was $150,000. 
“If you should ask me,” he wrote, 
“whether I am a Trinitarian or a Uni- 
tarian, a Catholic or a Protestant, Funda- 
mentalist or Modernist, Methodist or 
Baptist, you might as well ask if I am a 
Guelph or a Ghibelline.” 


—— 


Died. Charles H. Paper, 69, onetime 
salesman; of hemorrhage; in the arms 
of famed Homerunners “Babe” Ruth and 
“Lou” Gehrig; on a train near Sloan, 
Towa. 





Pond 

Died. Calvin Cobb, 75, famed Idaho 
journalist, for 39 years editor and pub- 
lisher of the Jdaho Statesman of Boise, 
Idaho; in Boise. 





——— 
Died. Arthur Nicolson, 1st Baron 
Carnock, 79, British diplomat, onetime 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(1910-16); of heart disease; in London. 
ae 
Died. Mrs. Julia Cody Goodman, 
86, sister of the late famed Col. William 
F. (“Buffalo Bill”) Cody; in Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 
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The Red Lion and the Chase-Mark 


Down in seaside Kent, during the reign of King George III, an inn grew 
famous for the quality of its entertainment. And as a mark of royal ap- 
proval the host was allowed to name his inn for the reigning monarch. 

Soon the “King George” became the standard of comparison. 
Thousands of é/égants counted it an oasis in a “barbarian” countryside. 
Thousands who had never seen it knew it. 

Later, it is said, the host in some way offended a court favorite, 
with the result that the King peremptorily revoked permission to use his 
name. The sign was taken down and was replaced with a red lion. 

But public approval is based on merit... And in time the “Red Lion” 
name gained a greater fame than had ever the “King George!” 

Symbols are only important in identifying the products and service 
of the firms behind them. 

The distinctive Chase-mark ... 


the mark of an old firm, makers of 





good copper and brass products for 
over ninety years... is important in 


identifying genuine Chase products 





and greater Chase facilities and 


service. 





Look for the new Chase-mark 
on Alpha Brass Pipe and other plumb- 
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oa 
& 
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ing supplies; on Chase bronze and copper screen cloths; on Chase copper 
roof gutters and downspouts and on a great variety of other brass and 
copper products ... the Chase-mark is the sign of a dependable product. 


CHASE BRASS AND COPPER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
WATERBURY « CONNECTICUT 


New York + Boston - Newark - Philadelphia - Baltimore + Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Detroit - Chicago - St.Louis - New Orleans - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
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SPORT 


Football 


@ There are rare moments in sport when 
a game becomes more than a game; when 
chance permits a climax beyond the 
ability of art, to arrange a climax remote 
from the pattern of the game and in itself 
glorious or sad. Such a moment occurred 
last week at the end of the football game 
in which Notre Dame played against the 
Army. 








Notre Dame has a famous football 





coach, Knute Rockne, who never turns 
out feeble teams. Yet he has off-seasons 
and he remarked last week, “I am not 
worrying this year—I only worry when I 
have a good team and expect to see it 
win.” Rockne moved about ‘the country 
followed not by one Notre Dame team 
but by several; he arrived in Manhattan 
with three last week and sent one of them 
onto the field in the Yankee Stadium 
where 80,000 people were watching, to 
play against the Army. Notre Dame has 
lost two games this year; the Army has 
beaten Harvard and Yale but no team has 


beaten the Army. 





NOMADS 


The top of the pass! 


To-day, just as in the 


remote Biblical age when herdsmen tended 
the flocks of Abraham, these nomad tribes 
drive their flocks each season up from the 
parched desert to the high table-lands of 
the Caucasus, green with life-giving grass. 


We moderns of the West make no such 
forced marches in search of food. In our 
lands of little rain, electricity pumps water to 





This monogram appears 
on a multitude of products 
which contribute to the 
efficiency and comfort of 
both factory and home. It 
is your assurance of elec- 
trical correctness and de- 


pendability. 


make the desert bloom. Electricity lights the 
herdsman’s home and milks the cows in his 
stable. Electricity powers the great network 
of transportation and communication which 
binds ci 
system of civilized living. 


and country into one complex 


Yet, as Thomas A. Edison has written, “The 
electrical development of America has only 
well begun. So long as there remains a single 
task being done by men and women which 
electricity could do as well, so long will that 
development be incomplete.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Notre Dame looked frail; the Notre 
Dame cheering section was weak, while 
two thousand soldiers wrapped in their 
grey capes roared. They expected to see 
famed Chris Cagle, the Army half-back, 
rush through the little men in front of 
him. Instead, whenever he took the ball, 
a flock of Notre Dame players started at 
him like birds which he could not brush 
away. In the second half it was not Cagle’s 
brilliance but the slow rush of the whole 
team that brought the ball up the field for 
a touchdown; somehow Notre Dame 
struggled back again with it and scored 
six points to tie. Then at the end of the 
last quarter Rockne sent in a substitute 
lineman called Johnny O’Brien, who 
caught a pass on the goal line and made 
the score 12 to 6 in favor of Notre Dame. 
The teams lined up for the kick-off; there 
was a minute to play. 

Cagle caught the kick-off and ran 60 
yards; he carried the ball through the line 
for 15. It moved to the 20-yard line; to 
the five-yard line; to the one-foot line. 
Then from the sidelines of the dark quiet 
field the timekeeper blew his whistle. 

@ Maryland, a supposed set-up chosen 
for the week before the Princeton game, 
smashed Yale 6—o, and smashed also 
Johnny Garvey, Yale’s star half-back. 

@ Navy tied Michigan 6—6. 

@ Penn played Harvard on a slow field; 
but the Penn team was mightier than the 
sward and won 7—o. 

@ Carnegie Tech beat Georgetown 13—o. 
@ A short pass from California’s big 
Barr to Eisan beat Washington 6—o. 

@. Herbert Hoover watched Stanford beat 
Santa Clara in Palo Alto 31—o. 

@ Georgia Tech, which beat Notre Dame, 
beat Vanderbilt 19—7. 

@ Mayes McLain, a redskin Indian, made 
a touchdown in Columbus, Ohio; and Iowa 
beat Ohio State 14—7. 

@ Unbeaten teams at this point: lowa, 
Carnegie Tech, Georgia Tech, Florida, 
Tennessee, Southern California (one tie), 
Wisconsin (one tie), Princeton (two ties). 
Qa 
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Traded Hornsby 


Judge Emil Fuchs,* a paunchy and 
genial onetime Manhattan magistrate, is 
the President and owner of the Boston 
“Braves,” one of the worst baseball teams 
in the National League. Last week he did 
two things that aroused the excitement of 
baseball enthusiasts. 

1) He traded Rogers Hornsby, famed 
second baseman and manager of the 
Braves, to the Chicago Cubs for about 
$200,000 and five less famous players. 

2) He announced that when the season 
opened next spring, he would be the man- 
ager of the Boston Braves. 

The manager of a baseball team is gen- 
erally a onetime professional ball-player; 
it has always been supposed that he must 
be familiar with the strategies of the game 
and have played it well. Sometimes, like 
Hornsby, he plays and manages at the 
same time; usually he directs his team 
from the field bench. Judge Fuchs is not 
a professional, not even an able, baseball 
player. Even if he were, he is too good- 
natured and kindly to subdue curt umpires 
and angry, ignorant players. For him to 
be a manager was absurd and astonishing; 








*Not to be confused with Emil Fuchs, painter 
and sculptor, of Manhattan. 
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he admitted that he would hire Johnny 
Evers, once a famed player, to be his 
assistant manager. 

By instinct, training, and disposition, 
Rogers Hornsby is a superlatively good 
baseball player. Yet of late he has not 
stayed long on any “club.” Three years 
ago he was made manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals; they won the pennant and he 
was traded to the New York Giants, where 
he was captain and assistant manager; 
last year he was traded to Boston where 
he squabbled with onetime manager Jack 
Slattery, a native of the city, and sup- 
planted him as manager. Because Bos- 
tonian baseball fans were annoyed at this 
and because Rogers Hornsby demanded 
$50,000 yearly, Judge Fuchs sold him. 
Hornsby likes to bet on horse races; he is 


imperious and impudent and in Chicago | 


he will be neither captain nor manager but 
merely second baseman. Next winter 
again there may be hornswoggling for 
Hornsby. 





To Abyssinia 

Tennis Tycoon William Tatem Tilden 
II must have been pleasantly surprised 
that despite the ban placed upon his tennis 
playing activities by the U. S. Lawn Tennis 
Association and extended last week by the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation, he 
could still play as an amateur in Russia or 
in Abyssinia. In the 35 principal tennis- 
playing countries of the world, including 
Cuba, Japan and Monaco, he will be con- 
sidered a professional, because last summer 
he wrote reports of British tournaments 
for U. S. news-sheets. 


Records 


In Philadelphia, excited about the elec- 
tion, 13,000 people swarmed onto a field 
where West Philadelphia High School was 
playing football against Central High. The 
score was o to o at the end of the first 
half ; policemen tried to clear the field, but 
the people stayed. The football teams 
went away and finished their game the 
next day on another field. 


In July, 1926, five Peruvian Boy Scouts 
set out from Chepin, Peru, to win a prize 
by walking to New York. Two died. Two 
returned home, ill. Last week, one, Au- 
gusto Flores, arrived in Manhattan. The 
prize had been withdrawn. 


In order to show his players how to 
handle a wet football, famed Coach Chick 
Meehan of New York University drenched 
several with a garden hose and gave them 
to his squad for practice, on a sunny 
afternoon. 


One Joseph Marchette in Yonkers, 
N. Y., wanted a robin pie; he quickly shot 
a robin. The robin was taken away from 
him and he was given a fine of $77.50. 


A white hen of Puyallup, Wash., laid 
330 eggs in 365 days. 


Gene Shank, who once held the record 
for looping-the-loop in an airplane, flew 
after a flock of blue teal in an airplane. 
He went 80 miles an hour; the ducks went 
much faster. 








Has the Swift Race 


for Knowledge 
Left You Behind? 


Ask yourself if you are losing your 
grip upon the truly big things you 
hope to accomplish. Ask yourself 
if the mere “business of making 
a living,” of “just getting along,” 
has narrowed your life down to a 
mediocre rut. 


THERS are using every scrap of 
Q) knowledge for their advancement. 

They have forged ahead. How far 
could you advance with the same back- 
ground, with the same solid foundation? 
What would it be worth to you to have at 
your command all that man has learned 
in the six greatest branches of human 
knowledge and culture? 


Without any expense to you, 
we will send you THE OUTLINE 
oF MAN’s KNOWLEDGE by 
Clement Wood. Here is 
what man has learned 
and accomplished in 
six great fields of prog- 
ress. Here is the 
story of mankind, be- 
ginning in a flare of 
meteoric splendor and brought up 
to the moment of the modern miracles of 
radio, aviation and television. 


A Liberal Education 


in One Volume 


Here is a firm foundation, compressed into 
a 700-page, six-section volume that is in 
itself the bedrock of KNOWLEDGE. All of it— 
so fascinatingly told, so brilliantly written, 
that it lures you through vanished yester- 
days up to a panoramic vision of every 
branch of progress about you. 


THE OvuTLINE OF MAN’s KNOWLEDGE 
summarizes an entire university course in 
six great subjects. It is knowledge com- 
pressed for the graduate who forgot, and it 
is afountain of wisdom, a broad perspective 
of mankind for everyone who missed a thor- 
ough education, 


Here is History, all of it, with its ro- 
mance and tragedy; here is ArT developing 
from crude pictures upon Neolithic stones 
to the modern masters; here is LITERATURE 
in one grand sweep from its very beginnings 
up to authors whose works are reviewed in 
your Sunday papers; here is SCIENCE delv- 
ing into animal life, astronomy, mathe- 


matics, sexual laws, nature itself, and the 
startling inventions of our time; here is 
PuiLosopuy, the age-old wisdom that 
brings you down to today with its modern 
philosophers; here, too, is the story of 
RELIGION, beginning with its many super- 
stitious origins and dividing into its numer- 
ous modern sects—the whole unbiased story 
of mankind, all at your fingertips in one 
great 700-page volume, so brilliantly told 
that it holds you intrigued while you view 
the complete march of man. 

that the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger said ‘‘is 
the ONE book to 


This is the book 












read and know.” It is 
the work that made 
the Pittsburgh Sun- 


Telegraph write “It is 
a university in itself.” 
and the same book that 
brought from the 













History Birmingham News the 

Science enthusiastic comment 

Literature | that it was “more 
Art er 

maple amatic thé ame 

Religion dramatic than drama, 

Philosophy | More interesting than 


fiction.” 


Get your copy of THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’s KNOWLEDGE on this generous 
lending proposition for seven days. Examine 


it. Read it. Enjoy it. At the end of the 
week if it has not completely sold itself 
upon its own merits, return it to us. But if 
it intrigues and inspires you, keep it as your 
own and remit the astoundingly low price of 
only $1.50 and two dollars a month for 
two months in full payment. 


Send No Money— Borrow It 
at Our Expense 


Don't decide now. Clip the coupon and 
make your decision AFTER you have seen 
this book yourself. Put down your name 
and address, rip out the coupon and mail it 
at once. Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 
34, 119 W. 57th Street, New York. 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail at Once 


Lewis Copeland Company, Dept. 34. 

119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Clement 
Wood's OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDG! 
I will either return the book within seven days, 
or will send you $1.50 as first payment and two 
dollars a month for two months, making a total 
of only $5.50 in full payment. (Cash discount, 
10 per cent.) 






RS PE REARS oe AAR ne ree 


Address. ...... 
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Poor Girl 


Annually now the Metropolitan Opera 
Company feeds the public a big human 
interest story. Three years ago it was 
Sopranos Marion Talley and Mary Lewis. 
Last year it was Soprano Grace Moore. 
All were “poor girls” who had their 
dreams, worked hard, lived right. This 
year so far honors go to Soprano Clara 
Jacobo, 28, daughter of an Italian grocer, 
who made her début last week in // Trova- 
tore. 

The Story. A little girl sat in the gal- 
lery at a Tetrazzini concert, her black pig- 
tails rigid with excitement. The colossal 
colorature took her finale with a flourish, 
kissed her hands to her public, tossed 
back its flowers, and the little girl sat 
spellbound. When she arrived home 
(Lawrence, Mass.) finally she made a very 
serious announcement, that she too would 
become a great singer. The grocer father 
took no notice. There were seven other 
Jacobos to feed. Why should little Clara 
get such notions? But she kept her dreams, 
left school before she was 15, worked days 
in a textile mill, nights in a store, saved 
every penny until, with what she earned 
singing in the Holy Rosary Church choir 
and what her mother could give her 
secretly, there was enough to pay her 
passage to Italy. Then Angelo Jacobo re- 
lented, sold the store, gave his all. So did 
the brothers and sisters, but the mother 
who had sympathized first died her first 
year away, left a saddened Clara to study 
doggedly for eight years in Milan. 

Four years ago it was a full-blown opera 
singer who came back to the U. S., got 


PRIDGE 
B WHITEHEAD 


New, interesting, conversational Will Teach You 
method by world’s greatest authority teaches expert Bridge 
qeickty and inexpensively. The secret of correct, winning 
ridge is offered in Whitehead’s unique Home Studio Course 
—just now ready. This remarkably clear instruction is of 
equal value to beginners and experienced players. Write today 
for FREE booklet, sample instruction, and full particulars. 
THE WHITEHEAD BRIDGE STUDIOS 

Vanderbilt Hotel Suite 1936 
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an engagement with the Boston Opera 
Company, later with the San Carlo. Last 
week came her great triumph when she 
made her début in a leading role at the 
Metropolitan. Papa Angelo was there, 
wiping away proud tears, and Mayor 
Michael Landers of Lawrence, to give the 








CLARA JACOBO 
... filled the far crannies. 


stamp of civic authority. Twelve times 
the audience called her out in front of the 
great gold curtains, thundered its applause. 
Next day a typical story named her as 
“the latest American Cinderella to find 
her golden slipper there.” 

The Singer. Poor girls who work hard, 
live right, do not always develop into 
great singers. Marion Talley disappointed. 
So did Mary Lewis, Grace Moore. But 
Clara Jacobo promises better things. She 
has at least, contrary to her predecessors, 
a mighty voice that fills the far crannies 
of the opera house. She has had operatic 
experience, sings and moves with an assur- 
ance that projects over the footlights. Her 
first Leonora quavered occasionally, 
strayed a bit from the pitch but critics 
took it all kindly, as part of a début per- 
formance, voted her a useful addition to 
the Metropolitan roster. 














COLDS 


—their prevention and cure 
by H. D. Van Gasseck, M. D. 


You need never have another cold. Today colds 
are entirely preventable. If your first winter cold 
has already set in, learn how to get rid of it—once 
and for all. Never give a colda chance to hang on 
—by dosing yourself with patent cold medicines 
or home-made concoctions. A cold is not only 
the most uncomfortable and depressing of sen- 
sations — but dangerous. Pneumonia only too 
easily results—and with the exception of heart 
disease and tuberculosis, pneumonia kills more 
Americans each year than any other disease. 
Dr. H. D. Van Gasbeck, from his remarkable 
background of 53 years as a family physician and 
his experience with tens of thousands of patients, 


explains not only how and why we catch colds, 
but the exact methods of preventing and curing 
them, quickly and surely. His directions are so 
concise and clear that a child can understand 
them. You and your family need never suffer 
another cold if you follow the rules he sets down 
in “COLDS .. . their prevention and cure.” This 
concise little pamphlet of 16 pages tells you every- 
thing about colds this wise old physician has gar- 
nered from his over a half century of practice. 
Send for it today. Price one dollar, postpaid. 
KEEP WELL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA (pub- 
lishers), Merion, Pa. 


Schubert Week 


Beginning Sunday, Nov. 18, lasting a 
week, musical, educational, civic organ- 
izations all over the U. S. will commem- 
orate the anniversary of the death of 
Schubert. More than a year ago the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Co. started an inter- 
national campaign, persuaded Otto Her- 
mann Kahn to act as chairman. Since 
then 100,000 schools have been enlisted, 
59,000 churches, 5,700 libraries, 1,315 
Chambers of Commerce, 350 art societies, 
more than 100 industries. “Back to 
Melody” programs will be given in 
churches, schools, concert halls, over the 
radio in memory of one Franz Schubert 
who died in Vienna on Nov. 19, 1829, at 
31, leaving some 1,100 compositions, six 
pairs of boots, one hat, 13 pairs of socks, 
other clothing and bedding, valued, ac- 
cording to the official inventory, at $1o. 

vT —— 
Notes 

For the first time last week a U. S. opera 
was presented in a German theatre. The 
theatre was the Dresden Staatsoper where 
Fritz Busch is conductor; the opera: 
Snow-bird by Composer Theodore Stearns. 


In Philadelphia last week Conductor 
Leopold Anton Stanislaw Stokowski con- 
tinued to discipline his audience (TIME, 
Nov. 12). At an afternoon concert he 
gave stragglers just one minute, 58 seconds 
to find their seats, then had the doors 
closed. Hereafter Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts will begin promptly and nothing 
will interrupt. 


In Paris the new Orchestre Symphonique 
gave Arthur Honegger’s Rugby a success- 
ful premiére. In the U. S., Composer 
Honegger is famed for his Pacific 231 
through which he sniffs and snorts to re- 
semble a giant locomotive. His Rugby, 
long heralded, is a sound picture of a foot- 
ball match in which smart, broken rhythms 
tell the struggle of the players, the excite- 
ment of the crowd. 


Washington last week took sentimental 
delight in a concert by the musical Homers. 
Mother-Contralto Louise Dilworth Beatty 
Homer and Daughter-Soprano Louise 
Homer Stires* were stars, made a homely 
picture standing together singing the songs 
of Father-Composer Sidney Homer to the 
filial accompaniments of Younger Daugh- 
ter Katharine Homer. 


In Chicago a pleasant Aida made her 
début at Civic Opera. She was Soprano 
Hilda Burke, 24, of Baltimore, who had 
wanted to be a trained nurse but suc- 
cumbed to parental objection, concen- 
trated on singing as a substitute. 
 NEonees 


Creature & Castanets 


A slender, sparkling woman came down 
the gangplank of the S. S. Paris a fort- 
night ago, said a few fast greetings in 
French and moved down the pier to the 
luggage space allotted those whose names 
began with A. There were 22 trunks to 
be passed on, trunks filled with costumes 
which were white and ruffled, sleek and 








*Wife of Clergyman Ernest Van Rensselaer 
Stires and daughter-in-law of the Episcopal 
Bishop of Long Island. 
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black, cloudy and lacey: trunks for gay 
mantillas, for red and green and golden 
slippers. Even customs officers looked their 
awe. Such colors, such stuffs were rare. 
Such charm was rare too, but at the 
moment no commensurate assurance 
swelled the breast of the sparkling crea- 
ture. To be sure she was La Argentina, 
the Spanish dancer* who as a child was 
premiére danseuse classique at the Royal 
Opera in Madrid, as a mature artist the 
rage of Berlin, of Paris. But the U. S. 
was different. Her art was subtle, its lines 
tickling, fine. The U. S. might not under- 
stand... . 

Last week La Argentina made her U. S. 
debut+ in Town Hall, Manhattan—a dusky 
curtain for her background, Pianist Car- 
mencita Perez, billed as soloist of the 
Royal Spanish Court, to make her music. 
Pianist Perez played first but the evening 
began with the clicking of castanets in the 
wings and the gliding entrance of La 
Argentina. She was tired and languorous 
as the sun that used to warm her; she was 
glittering and remote; she was a primitive 
thing driving away evil spirits to the fire 
music made from de Falla’s Amor Brujo, 
snapping her fingers, clucking her tongue; 
a comic spirit cavorting on a peasant’s 











La ARGENTINA 
. . . played bass with her heels. 


holiday. She danced without accompani- 
ment, was herself the musician, playing a 
busy bass with her heels while her casta- 
nets turned the tune of a Seguidillas. 

Like all great musicians her flawless 
technique seemed almost beneath notice. 
Her personality had absorbed it and it was 
that consummate artistry that made a 
blasé audience break into cheers, demand 
encore after encore. Musical critics have 
scant use for dancers. La Argentina turned 
the tables, sent them fairly scampering to 
their offices to write her notices worthy 
of a Casals or a Kreisler. 


*Born Antonia Merce, in Buenos Aires, of a 
Castilian father and an Andalusian mother. Her 
father was premier danseur in the Madrid Opera 
ballet in which she herself made her debut at 9. 

tHailed as her U. S. debut but technically in- 
correct. Some 12 years ago, when she was much 
less of an artist, La Argentina gave a few 
matinee recitals, had small notice. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 4) 


immoral that they are the unfortunate few. 
May it teach the foreigner that the Americans 
are still in control, and may it once and for 
all proove (sic) to the Vatican that we do not 
want to confuse religion with our government. 
LUTHER MuRPHY 
New York City 


Silk Purse 
Sirs: 

I notice in a letter from A. Landers, Time, 
Oct. 29, page 4, that he asks Alvin G. Anderson 
in a rather sarcastic way if he has heard that 
little one: “you can’t make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear.” 

Evidently Mr. Landers is a bit behind “Time” 
as you will see by examining the enclosed clip- 
ping descriptive of just such a purse made out 
of a sow’s ear by the well known chemical engi- 
em, Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, 

ass. 





— 


ARTHUR HOWLAND 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Making the silk from a sow’s ear was a 
chemical tour dé force not at all practical. 
Artificial silk is made from vegetable mat- 
ter, cellulose.—Eb. 


Morgue Man 
Sirs: 

. . . I cannot but wonder what your idea was 
in publishing [Oct. 22] on page ro, under 
“Prohibition,” a likeness of one John Becak, 
Manhattan wagon driver for the morgue. Who 
among Time subscribers cares what a wagon 
driver for the morgue looks like? Do you call 
this “news”? I certainly do not... . 

FREDERICK W. JOHNSON 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Let no Time subscriber attempt to 
debase Driver John Becak who serves 
society frequently and much.—Eb. 

O———— 


Record by Franklin 


Sirs: 

In your Nov. 5 issue—under ‘Aeronautics’ — 
in speaking of the new trans-continental flight 
of the “Yankee Doodle’ you say, “By automo- 
bile it recently took 4 days, 8 hours, and 47 
minutes.” 

On June 16, a stock Franklin Sedan driven 
by Cannon Ball Baker, completed the fastest 
round-trip ever made by automobile or train 
between Los Angeles and New York, covering 
6,692 miles in 6% days. . . . On the trip east 
the time was 74 hours flat. . . . On the return 





trip, the total time was 83 hours and 23 
minutes... . 

Each was a new record. And the one-way 
record for automobile or train thus stands at 


3 days and 2 hours... . 


GeorGcE L. MILLER 
United States Advertising Corp., 


Toledo, Ohio 
—~o— 
Life Saver 
Sirs: - 
I enclose herewith part of a letter from Ray 
Potter, one of my former room-mates at Yale. 
Wo. NewsoLp Ety Jr. 
Fisher-Wilson Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Bill: 

I suppose that it is almost an insult to answer 
someone's letter a year and a half late, and still 
worse ‘to thank them for a Christmas present re- 
ceived almost as long ago. I am doing both, and I 
hope you will forgive me, knowing that writing 15 
my weakness and no one else gets any better 
treatment. In sending me Time you not only 
did me a good turn but did a very good business 
deal for “Time, Inc.” It was the first time 1 
ever saw or heard of Time. At least half a 
dozen subscriptions were entered down here after 
seeing mine, and now you see it everywhere. It 
is a life saver in a place where it takes four 
weeks for mail to arrive, and I bless you for 
sending it to me. 

Horatio PoTTER 

Caracales Tin Co. of Bolivia, 

La Paz, Bolivia. 


lin their gayest moods— 
| Cairo, at the height of the 
| social season — India, in 





UN 
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with the 


“RESOLUTE” 


NCE aboard the 

“Queen of Cruising 
Steamships” remorseless 
winter is only a figment of 
abad dream.—Sun painted 
hours pass in leisurely pro- 
cession over cobalt or 
emerald seas. 


You visit far, strange lands 


February’s May-like mild- 
ness—China in early 
springtime — gorgeous 
Japan a-bloom with brilli- 
ant kimonos and cherry 
blossoms. 


And always you return 
from exotic delight to 
home:like comfort.—From 
the dynasty of Rameses II 
to the luxury of a Park 
Avenue Hotel and the 
amenities of a Terrace 
Cafe. From alabaster and 
ebony to the quiet peace 
of a spacious stateroom — 
and the joys of a cuisine 
that brooks no rival. 


30 Countries— 
63 Cities—140 Days 
37,849 miles on Land 

and Sea. 





Eastward from New York 
JAN. 7, 1929 


Rates $2,000 up, include an extra- 
ordinary program of shore excursions 


Hamevure-American Line 


39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Montreal 
and Winnipeg. or local tourist Agents 
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At 19~ 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


ijis”’ are throwing a party tonight—and you'd 


be going, too. 


Dad's going to buy a new car tomorrow—and 
you'd give bim thelow-low-down.”’ 


Youth looks to Youth for ‘something to read’’— 
and you'd be reading it, too: 


COLLEGE HUMOR 


Every month we go out with a 
smile to meet a million or more 
of America’s fine “nineteeners.’”’ 
We help them to learn, we help 
them to grow, and we guidethem 
in their buying. In the course of 
a year, it’s safe to say, each one of 
them writes out checks for at least 
a thousand dollars—and there’sa 
BILLION DOLLAR MARKET! 


How much more they influence— 
well, just “task Dad, he knows!” 


Alert, alive, keen for whatever is 
new and best, these charming 
boys and girls are eager to see 
what you offer. Show them—and 
sell them—through the magazine 
they are happy to read and gladly 
call their own. 


CollegeHumor 


1050 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


If you, as a National Advertiser, are interested in special Markets, our recent Pook, “‘An Approach to 
the College Market,” should have interested you immensely. It is even worth reading again, carefully. 











SCIENCE 


Bird-Killing Tower 

A hawk last week perched on the balcony 
outside the Van Sweringen brothers’ private 
suite on the 34th floor of their high Cleve- 
land Terminal Tower Building. The hawk 
twisted his head and coldly looked far 
down at the pigeons strutting, the sparrows 
hopping on Cleveland’s Public Square. 
They pecked away at crumbs, peanuts, 
popcorn. The hawk turned his head away. 
He darted it down at what one of his claws 
held, a strange bird killed at the tower 
while migrating southward for winter. 

Clevelanders last week learned why the 
hawk fed leisurely outside the Van Swer- 
ingen windows. Atop the 54-story tower 
building is a huge beacon. Birds migrating 
at night are blinded by the glare, dash 
against the building, drop broken-bodied 
to the balcony projection. 

The situation, however, is useful to 
ornithology. From the balcony Harold 
Lester Madison, acting director of Cleve- 
land’s Museum of Natural History, is 
getting data on the birds which migrate 
across the district and on the relation of 
atmospheric conditions to the height to 
which birds fly. But such usefulness can- 
not last very long, because birds some- 
how learn to avoid man-built obstacles. 

ees 
Moisture Gauge 


Because damp wheat makes musty flour, 
because damp wood makes warped boards, 
grain and lumber dealers asked Canada’s 
National Bureau of Research for a quick, 
cheap way of measuring the moisture of 
their goods. The Bureau instructed Pro- 
fessor Eli Franklin Burton of Toronto Uni- 
versity to work on it; he put one Arnold 
Pitt, his graduate student, at the task. 
Last week their invention was perfected. 

It is an electrical moisture gauge, which 
puts to practical use the knowledge that 
the more moisture a thing contains, the 
easier electricity can flow through it. 

Student Pitt measured the conductivity 
of various samples of grain and lumber. 
These he then dried in an oven, collecting 
the vapor in an absorbent material which 
he weighed before and after the baking. 
This is the way dealers grade their goods. 
Thus the researcher obtained figures on 
moisture content and electrical conduc- 
tivity. These he correlated into a chart. 
So much electrical resistance meant so 
much water. 

After that it was easy to design a con- 
tainer, connected with an electric circuit 
and gauge, in which grain or lumber might 
rest. Where it took hours by the oven 
process to grade material, the Burton-Pitt 
machine takes ten minutes. 

a ee 
Focused Radio 


Dr. Frederick August Kolster, who has 
contributed as much to radio as any man 
now alive, has invented yet another radio 
device, a machine for shooting a radio 
beam at whatever point on earth he 
pleases. His previous inventions have 
been the invaluable radio compass, the 
radio fog signal system, the mobile radio 
beacon to protect ships in fog, the decre- 
meter which measures wave lengths and 
dampens radio oscillations, the Kolster 
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radio receiving set. He created the Bureau | 


of Standard’s radio section and is its chief. 
He is chief research engineer of the Fed- 
eral Telegraph Co. and its allied com- 
panies.* 

News of Dr. Kolster’s latest invention 
developed last week as work went on to 
set up an experimental station near his 
Palo Alto, Cal., home. 

The transmitter consists of a parabolic 
reflector, at whose butt end is an enormous 
vacuum tube. The tube sets like the 
heating element of the common portable 
electric heaters. The heater’s reflector is 
basin-like. Dr. Kolster’s radio reflector is 
so vast (20 feet across the rim) that it 
resembles a funnel. 

Its shape, size and attachments (so far 


undescribed) all concentrate the short | 


waves from the transmitting bulb in a 


straight, narrow beam, much like the beam | 


from a search light. 

By lay supposition, such a straight-going 
beam would be tangential to the earth’s 
curvature and so never reach distant earth | 
points where radio stations may be. By 
scientific theory, two possibilities exist. 
The Kolster beam may be skillfully aimed | 
at the Heaviside Layer+ and be reflected 
down to its receiving station, just as a 
pool player bounces a ball from cushion 
to pocket. The other possibility is that 
gravity will drag the beam to the proper 
curve of the earth. 

Dr. Kolster’s beam differs from Gugli- 
elmo Marconi’s. In the Marconi system a 
number of wires at each side of the sending 
antennae keep the waves from spraying 
sideways, but not from up-&-down. It is 
not properly a beam at all. It is a very 
narrow sheet of short waves that go around 
the earth like a ruff. They suffer the same 
troubles, 
long waves do. 

Diggers 

U. S. gentlemen rove abroad to dig with 
native muckers for pieces of old civiliza- 
tions. The pieces go into museums, where 
historians patch up history’s gaps, where 
the populace gapes a holiday, where eager 
young women copy decorations for the 
gewgaws of applied art. Finders, keepers 
and users they all are. 


In Egypt. Cheops, builder of the Great 
Pyramid, 4,800 years ago was the first 
great Pharaoh of Egypt. Harvard men 
under Dr. George A. Reisner have put to- 
gether much history of his line. His father | 
was Snefru, his mother Hetep-Heres I. 
Cheops loved her greatly. When her first | 
tomb at Dahshur was robbed, he secretly 
reburied her at Giza, close to his pyramid. 


Cheops had four queens and several chil- | 


dren. One of these, Chephren, built the 


*Kolster Radio Corp., Federal-Brandes Inc, 
(wireless communication equipment). Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently bought 
control of Federal Telegraph. Hence it profits 
from Dr. Kolster’s devices and knowledge. 

+A theorical envelope of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, estimated to be 350 miles out. That it 
exists is the best current explanation for radio 
static, fading and silent pockets. Radio waves 
spray out from sending stations. Supposedly 
some hug the earth on their way to receiving 
sets; others reach the sets tardily by reflec- 
tion from the Heaviside Layer. Probably the 
sprayed waves, going by the two paths, interfere 
with each other. One idea is that the Layer 
lies close to earth at the two Poles. The Byrd 
Antarctic expedition took along a Westinghouse 
ossilograph to find out, 


in less degree, that the diffuse | 
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Is Your Protection Mark on Sheet Metal 
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OR THE GUIDANCE of buyers and users of Sheet 
and Tin Mill Products, this Company after careful 








consideration has adopted a new single brand for its Sheet Steel 


| products, as shown above. This new and simplified brand elimi- 
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nates many marks that heretofore may have been confusing to the 

trades. It will hereafter make the brand of this Company quick 

| to recognize, easy to remember, and an identification symbol 
| which is a distinctive quality mark. Look for it on 


Black and Galvanized 


SHEETS 


FOR EVERY KNOWN PURPOSE 





When you buy Steel Sheets and Tin 
Plates produced in the great mills of this 


enced workmen. This is important 
not only to buyers and users of the well 


Company, you are securing the com- 
bined excellence of good materials and 
craftsmanship carefully wrought in by 
the skill of conscientious and experi- 
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Deny t, Hon Ouean New 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Louis 


known standard products, but also to 
users of sheets for special purposes—as 
in the automobile, electrical, enamel- 
ing and similar highly specialized fields. 


WHEN KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL IS USED 


this fact will be clearly and unmistakably designated by 
a large Keystone symbol placed back of the new brand 
as indicated. This is the distinguishing mark for our Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates offering the highest resistance to 
Look for this brand when purchasing rust- 
resisting products for such purposes as roofing, siding, 
spouting, gutters, culverts, flumes, tanks, etc. Send for 
booklet A nti-Corrosive Metal, showing service tests. 


MERICAN 


aH ee: Products 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aie — OF FICES:— Chicago, Castanntt 
Yor! 









Export Representatives—U. 8. Stasi Paopucts Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast beg my aa U. 8. Sram. Paovucts Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
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RESH 
Ocean Fish 


in your inland home 


E catch 40-Fathom Fish far out 
at sea from Boston. 


We remove the heads, tails, backbones, 
scales and all waste. 


We wrap the remaining white fish meat 
in parchment paper (see wrapper above) 
and express it in ice to your dealer. 


40-Fathom Fish is the cream of the 
catch—the sweet white tenderloin of 
the sea. Always fresh—never frozen 
nor preserved nor out of cold storage. 
Always smacking with the delectable 
savor of the sea. 


Ask your butcher, grocer or fish dealer | 


for 40-Fathom Fish by name. Get it in 
the above wrapper; for fish not in this 
wrapper is not 40-Fathom Fish! 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 


BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled ‘Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’’ 
as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 


T.11-19 


York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 
d’hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
famous hotel. 


Name 





|the time of Joshua. 
|remains of a wool-dyeing factory, a small 





TIME 


second pyramid. His doughtiest daughter 
was Hetep-Heres II, a biological curiosity. 
Other Egyptians were swart and _ black- 
haired. She was blonde with reddish hair, 


| probably inherited from foreign ancestors 
;on her mother’s side. 


She married her 
brother Kawa’ab, a dumpy, coarse man. 
He died. She married another brother, 
Radedef. He died. For her third husband 
she took Ankh-ha-ef, a nobleman outside 
the family. By Kawa’ab she bore Mere- 
sankh III, who grew up to be a small, 
black-haired woman. Hetep-Heres II also 
outlived and buried her daughter. It was 
Meresankh III’s tomb that Dr. Reisner’s 


|party recently discovered. Pictures and 
‘inscriptions therein related the family’s 


affairs and filled a long gap in Egypt’s 
dynastic history. 

As humanly interesting was Professor 
Breasted’s Luxor Expedition discovery of 
what seems to have been the private apart- 
ment of Rameses III. A large hall con- 
tained a dais for his throne. Adjoining was 
his bedroom with private bath. Alongside 
his was his queen’s suite, and three rooms 
with private baths for his concubines. 

Tethmosis III quarreled with his step- 
mother Queen Hatshepsut over her doings 


in her temple at Dier el Bahri (Thebes). 


Angry Tethmosis took all the temple 
statues, smashed them to bits, threw the 
débris into a quarry pit, where diggers 
have found them and assembled some into 


| the original shapes. 


In Palestine. Whenever an archae- 
ologist digs up something ancient in Pales- 
tine there is joy, whether the object cor- 


'roborates a Biblical story or whether it 
| indicates a pre-history which the Biblical 
| reporters knew nothing of. 


At Beth-Shemesh, Dr. Elihu Grant of 


| Haverford College has found jugs and 


vases which represent a bronze age culture. 

At Beisan, Alan Rowe of the University 
of Pennsylvania found drain pipes, a grist 
mill, a circular silo, all indicating a busy 
city life 3,200 years ago. Pagan temples, 
tools, utensils, seals and jewelry were 
signs of Beisan’s wealth. It was of such 
civilization that Jeremiah complained: 
Seest thou not what they do inthe cities 
of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem? 
The children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the women knead the 
dough, to make cakes to the queen of 
heaven [Ashtoreth|, and to pour out 
drink offerings unto other gods that they 
may provoke me [God] to anger.—Book 
of Jeremiah VII, 17-18. 

Near present Hebron, the American 
School of Archaeology has found Kirjath 
Sepher, which the Israelites captured in 
Interesting are the 


household altar of Samuel’s time. 

In “the land of Acre,” the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has found better examples 
of 12th and 13th century A.D. war, com- 
mercial and household goods than it had 
been able to find in Europe, where such 
things have been destroyed, lost or re- 
modeled. Palestine, in those bleak cen- 
turies, was a European province. Leading 
crusaders lived luxuriously and _ busily. 
When the Mohammedans finally drove 
them out, their goods were abandoned. 
Looters could not find them all. 
the Metropolitan Museum’s delvers made 
rich cultural finds at the isolated fortress 
of Montfort, old headquarters of the Hos- 
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Havana... 
... Lhis Winter... 


ee. By Cunard 


AVANA ... America’s most 
accessible and brilliant 
Winter resort... horseracing and 
Jai-Alai games... modern gaiety 
... With its tropical nights... side- 
walk cafés and fascinating casinos. 


You may travel to Havana in the 
Caronia, famous transatlantic 
liner. . . the usual Cunard 
First Class service . . . real beds 
..- With hot and cold running 
water... glass-enclosed deck... 
verandah café... delicious food 
delicately served. Beginning 
January Sth... the Caronia 
leaves New York every Saturday 
-..and from Havana every 
Tuesday... Advance hotel 
reservations, if you desire, made 
in Havana... special 13 day trips 

|... all expenses $210 up. Fora 
perfect New Year’s Eve at Havana 
.--leave on the Caronia Dec. 27th 
on a special 9 day cruise... all 
expenses... $175 up. 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD 


HAVANA SERVICE 


























for Everyone 
at West Palm Beach 


This winter you will find at West 
Palm Beach a greater range of sport 
and recreation facilities than ever be- 
fore—all the old ones and many that 


are new. he same wonderful surf 
bathing, golf ... hunting, _ fishing, 
boating . . . aviation, motoring, cy- 


cling, horseback riding... harness 
racing, Big League baseball... tennis, 
roque, shuffleboard, bowling on the 
green, horseshoes ... take your choice. 

West Palm Beach, rebuilt, bright 
colorful, is again ready to receive and 
entertain you. Excellent accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates. Come this 
winter to America’s new historical city. 
For booklet address G. V. Swinehart, 
Drawer B-58, 


CITY OF 


WEST PALM BEACH 


FLORIDA 
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pitalers of Our Lady of the Teutons. By 
further Palestinian exploration, the mu- 
seum hopes to develop a complete series 
of armor, something that does not yet 
exist in the U. S. 

At Pentecost of the year 383 A.D., Sa- 
maritans at Mount Gerizim massacred 
Christians. Other Christians were angry 
and destroyed the Samaritan temple. A 
church was built on its ruins. Later the 
church fell to pieces and was buried under 
debris. This autumn the German Archae- 
ological Institute uncovered the site. 

The spending of money for this Pales- 
tinian digging caught the attention of 
Emir Abdullah, ruling under British man- 
date beyond the Jordan. Hence his recent 
invitation : 

“T wish to invite American archaeolo- 
gists and scholars to come to explore the 
unlimited fields for research in my coun- 
try. I shall lend all possible aid and grant 
facilities for their work. Our widely re- 
puted hospitality shall be proved.” 

In Syria. Another crusaders’ castle, 
Krak des Chevaliers, is atop the Aloutie 
Mountains, near Tripolis, Syria. The place 
was captured from Kurds by survivors 
of the First Crusade (1096) and later, 
under the Knights of St. John, was an 
important guard of the road to Damascus. 
It is the best preserved of crusader fort- 
resses, because natives during the centuries 
have dumped 50.000 tons of manure into 
its cellars and vaults. French diggers have 
found the masonry in excellent and repre- 
sentative condition. 

Alexander the Great conquered the 
Near East and in the present Syrian hin- 
terland founded a military colony, Euro- 
pos. This was about 300 B.c. The next 
century the Parthians conquered the 
place; then, in the next, the Romans. The 
name became Dura. About the time of 
Jesus, the Romans retreated and desert 
sands quickly covered buildings. In 1920 
British soldiers accidentally discovered 
Dura. Word went to the late Gertrude 
Bell. She sent a call to Professor James 
Henry Breasted of the University of Chi- 
cago, who was at Luxor, Egypt, his head- 
quarters for Egyptian research. He sped 
to Dura, hastily made photographs and 
maps. As the result of his recommenda- 
tions, the General Education Board gave 
money to dig at Dura. Rewards: rare col- 
ored frescoes, fine sculptures, important 
inscriptions, and best of all—Greek, Latin 
and Aramaic parchments. Rarely have 
parchments of the period been found out- 
side of Egypt. 

In Turkey. At Constantinople, men 
who knew of the beauty of old Byzantium, 
working for Art Dealer Sir Edward Joseph 
Duveen, dug earnestly. In the large square 
between Saint Sophia’s and the Sultan 
Ahmed Mosque they found two crumbly 
piers of brick & stone, supports of the 
once magnificent Byzantine Baths of 
Zeuxippus. 

In Mesopotamia. Some bread, wheat. 
barley, peas and pistachio nuts were 
dumped into the bins of a great temple 
at Kirkuk, Iraq, some 3.500 years ago. 
They were still there, although carbon- 
ized, when diggers recently uncoveredthe 
building. Nearby was the home of a rich 
family. Clay records tell of their mar- 
riages and adoptions, their business in 
slaves, securities, and goods, their loans, 
deposits and lawsuits. 








“THE New Way To 
Net PRoFIits” 


by FRED W. SHIBLEY 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co., New York 


Necessity has developed methods. The sales fore- 


a new way to net profits. cast became the corner- 
Abnormal expansion stone of a budgeted 
of productive capacity 


during and following the 


system which has con- 
tributed largely to the 
phenomenal success of 
some of the most im- 
portant companies dur- 
ing the last six years. 


war brought business 
face to face with a buy- 
ers’ market. 

Production ceased to 
be a dominating problem 





The plan does not be- 


of management. What long to any one man. It 

and how much the buyer wanted be- evolved naturally under the guidance 

came the vital question. of a few pioneer minds, of which Mr. 
The business leaders who had the Shibley’s was one. 

foresight to meet the new conditions, The demand for information on the 

prospered. Those who ignored them subject was so great that he deter- 

found their difficulties multiplying. mined to compile the results of ten 


Fred W. Shibley, Vice-President of | years experience in this particular field 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, to bring the principles of the plan be- 
with twenty years of experience in in- _ fore as great a number of business men 
dustrialmanagement, wasamongthose as possible. “The New Way to Net 


who foresaw the need for changed Profits” is the result. $3.00 
MARKET STUDY— planning and controlling production. 
As the foundation for and first step in BUDGETS— 


profitable operation. aye? eB 
Worked out onacommon-sense basisas 


MERCHANDISING— a means of controlling operations and 
Based on facts developed through establishing profits. 

t research her than opinion. , > 
market research rather than opinio MANAGEMENT— 

DISTRIBUTION— Operations based on a definitely de- 
Facing and solving the difficulties fined corporate policy—the essential 
caused by the changes constantly oc- motive power for making planning 
curring in marketing channels. profitable. 

SALES FORECASTS— ANALYTICAL RESEARCH— 
How to establish a sales forecast cvith Its development into an essential and 
reasonable accuracy and use it in elemental function of modern business. 
et ee 


firm foundation for the future 
expansion of earnings has been 
outstanding. 


Fred W. Shibley, Vice-President 
of Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, has for years made 
an intensive study of the factors 
in management that affect the 
net profits of many different 
types of businesses. 

He has played an important 
part in the successful develop- 
ment of small and medium-size 
companies as well as large and 


This book containsconclusions 
of his mature thinking and is 
based not only on his own long 
experience, but also upon the 
accomplishments of others who 
have employed the same basic 
plans. It is written from the 
viewpoint of the business man 





internationally known corpor- FRED W. SHIBLEY and a banker,—alive to the ne- 
ations. Vice-President Ranters cessity for applying scientific 
His success in turning red fig Trust Co., New York procedure to business planning 
ures into black and in laying a if net profits are to result. 
HARPER & BROTHERS . PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK CITY 
Se ee ce ce ce a SS 


ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. B 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for five days’ FREE EXAMINATION one copy of THE NEW 
WAY TO NET PROFITS, by Fred W. Shibley—$3.00. 
O I agree to remit $3.00 within five days of receipt of the book or to return it. 


O Ienclose my check for $3.00. CO) Please send C. O. D. 
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Pocket 


put into your 
filing system in the 
place of the most 
overcrowded folder 
that is there, will 
demonstrate at once. 
—how to keep your files in a 
neat, orderly condition. 


—how to save clerks’ time in 
filing and finding. 


—how to save filing space. 


The many special features built into 
this sturdy file pocket guarantee its 
efficient performance under the most 
difficult conditions. Its flat bottom 
construction prevents the usual slump 
from overcrowding and it will stand 
erect at all times. Side and bottom 
gussets permit expansion as papers are 
added and index tabs are visible at all 
times. One Vertex Pocket being made 
of pure rope fibre stock will outlast 
twenty manila folders. 

Send the coupon below 
in order that you may 
test these features in 


your own vertical 
filing system. 


Seceeseesessssesess CUT HERE sesccescescesssesece 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid **Vertex” File Pocket, as de 
scribed in November 19, Time. 


Name of Firm.......... ; 
Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? . . . 


TO ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| ery Ward passes the 400 mark . . 


| break? 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Foolish? Stubborn? 

Oils, coppers, utilities up 3 to 7 points 
as the market opens Wednesday, then 
churn back and forth. Kennecott copper 
up 12; Curtiss Aero, 124; Wright Aero, 
153. Turnover: 4,894,670 shares... . 
More on Thursday, 5,037,330 shares, sec- 
ond “five million” day in history, only a 
handful less than on record-breaking June 
12. Montgomery Ward closes at 366. Net 
17 points. Mounting, too, are 
Wright (64 points more, 22 in two days), 
Coty, Inc. (104). Where is the ticker? 
Over an hour behind (might as well have 


| been a week) on Thursday, 47 minutes the 


day before, 46 minutes on Friday. Friday: 
Montgomery Ward adds another 18 points, 
closes at 384. It was 349 on Wednesday 
morning. . . . What is happening to Ra- 
dio? Climbing whole points at a time, 
Radio soars from 2344 to an incredible 
270. Who is pushing it? No one knows, 


| and it suddenly tumbles back to 252, where 
| it rests perilously at the tap of the final 
| gong. General Motors lags, closes 3 off, in 


spite of its new 150% stock dividend. 
Why? Perhaps too many shares for the 
pools to handle. General Electric gains 
84 points, keeps them. . . . Railroads are 
strong, may become market leaders when 
coppers and oils yield. Friday’s turn- 
over: 4,999,140 shares. . . . Three days: 
14,931,140. Weary brokers long for Satur- 
day noon. At length, it comes. Montgom- 
. anew 
half-day record with 3,260,000 shares. . . . 
Sunday is quiet all right; the exchange is 
closed. . . . Monday is a record for. all 
time; 5,917,000 shares change hands; the 
general trend is upward; Radio jumps 25 


| points... 


Thus, the Hoover market. Like its pred- 
ecessor, the much-loved, much-criticized 
Coolidge market, it is the joy of bulls, 
despair of bears. Will it last? Will it 
Foolish bulls or stubborn bears? 


- 


Sugar & Spreckels 

For many a week, reports had sifted 
through that 1929 would see the lifting of 
| Cuban restrictions on production of sugar 


cane. Producers had made calculations, 
had figured that Cuba’s sugar crop, now 
over 4,000,000 tons, without restriction 
would reach 4,500,000, perhaps 5,000,000. 
Yet U. S. sugar men frowned, last week, 
when the conservative Journal of Com- 


| merce (N. Y.) reported the word “de- 


termined” as issuing from the Presidential 


| mouth of Cuba’s Gen. Gerardo Machado 


y Morales. Still frowning, sugarmen con- 
sidered an appeal to Congress to boest 
tariff rates, another appeal to Cuban 
producers to conclude a ‘“Gentleman’s 
Agreement.” 

It would have been permissible for 
sugarmen to frown, last week, at nearly 
every piece of news which concerned their 
industry. Profound is the depression in 


| the sugar business. Raw sugar has fallen 


from 5.09¢ a pound in Jan., 1927, to 1.91¢ 
last fortnight, the lowest price on record. 
Over the same period, refined sugar has 
slipped from 6.36¢ a pound to 5.10¢, last 
week’s figure. 

It was natural, therefore, that sugarmen 





should look forward to 1929 with mis- 
givings. Facing the certainty of huge 
Javanese production, the probability of 
an unlimited Cuban supply, sugarmen saw 
little reason to hope for high price levels. 
They could cling to no solid, saving spar. 
But they could clutch, if they liked, at 
either of two straws: ; 
First Straw. As everyone knows, cane 
sugar producers in Louisiana must fight 
diseases, blights. Untiringly, U. S. govern- 
ment experts have sought hardier, sturdier 


© Keystone 
RUDOLPH SPRECKELS 


‘Father sneezed; son won. 


varieties of cane. And last week the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced results 
of an 11,100-mile tour of exploration 
through Papua and New Guinea, by air- 
plane, canoe, foot. Explorer E. W. Brandes 
had discovered 167 varieties of sugar cane. 

Last Straw. There are two ways of re- 
lating supply to demand. One is to cut 
dowrm the supply. The other is to increase 
the demand. At the paternal Sugar Insti- 
tute, last week, plans were on foot to as- 
semble an army of researchers. To their 
official attention had been called a fact 
and a question. The fact: Sugar, a hydro- 
carbon (Cj2H»2.O;,) is the only organic 
chemical which is manufactured chemically 
pure on a tonnage basis. Hydrocarbons are 
easily broken down. Atoms of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, may be taken from 
them, forming new and different hydro- 
carbons. Possible uses of sugar are in the 
manufacture of shoe polish, soap, explo- 
sives, fuel, essential oils. Conceivably a 
vast industrial opportunity lies behind the 
purity of sugar. The question: Why 
doesn’t industrial chemistry find for sugar 
other factories than the stomach? 

Appropriately the official attention- 
caller was revealed as Rudolph Spreckels. 
As all Californians know, the fame of the 
sugag family Spreckels rests on sugar 
pioneering. And the bright, particular 
fame of Rudolph Spreckels emerged from 
the succor he gave an ailing sugar business 
exactly 30 years ago. 

(Continued on p, 48) 
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New Office-Speed for 


Modern Business 


Better morale . . . smoother management 


pe: swifter completion of each routine task 


. . . with expertly designed Art Metal Steel 
Office Equipment 


PEED is today’s password in the 

office. But speed with smooth- 
ness ... without hasty waste. And 
this is possible only with carefully 
planned equipment . . . equipment 
such as Art Metal, which banishes 
petty irritations and delays. 


Every piece of Art Metal Steel 
Office Furniture is designed by en- 
gineers who know modern business 
needs and practice. They have had 
forty years of experience in plan- 
ning and building to fill these needs 
perfectly. 


Small wonder that hundreds of 


firms standardize on the practical 
beauty of Art Metal. Their offices 
operate smoothly. Their daily work 
is swiftly done. And their equip- 
ment costs are held to a minimum. 

For Art Metal is a sound invest- 
ment. The first cost is moderate. 
Replacement costs vanish, since steel 


does not splinter, break or warp. 
Art Metal is and remains fire-resist- 
ing, dust-proof, sanitary, with 
smoothly working drawers and 
rigid frames. Nor will the special 
enamel finishes in natural wood 
grains and rich olive green lose 
their freshness, even after years of 
service. 


Let us send you our new booklet, 
“Office Standards,” containing valu- 
able information on office layouts, 
along with any of the catalogs num- 
bered below. Please write, men- 
tioning the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. The Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, 


New York. 


Art Metal 


STEEL 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


SAFES AND FILES 





The PB Yant 
Abandoned... 
but the Business 


“gy production 
7" costs mounting 
each year in crowded indus- 
trial sections, the story of a 
“business removed” is today 


the story of a business saved! 


Industry is decentralizing— 
“on the move” to less congested 
areas where profit margins can 
easily be maintained. And in 
this new alignment of manu- 
facturing, the drift is decidedly 
toward the Southeast. 


Outstanding advantages, 
such as you find here in Au- 
gusta, Georgia—in contented 
Anglo-Saxon labor, in cheap 
power, in low-cost water trans- 
portation— insure the econom- 
ic operation of your plant for 
years to come! 


Augusta makes no claim 
that it is the right location for 
every business—but its manu- 
facturing possibilities are so 
widespread that you'll do well 
to investigate if you're consid- 
ering either the removal of 
your present plant, a branch 

plant or a new enterprise 


Whether or not your business 
can be opetated here profita- 
bly will be determined by an 
unbiased eurvey which we'll 
be glad to make on request 
—confidentially. Send for 
new book on Augusta. Ask 
for booklet A. 


Chamber of Commerce 


GEORGIA. 

















TIME 





Biggest Planes 


The biggest passenger plane ever built 
in the U. S. last week flew up & down for 
demonstration flights at the Bristol, Pa., 
airport of the Keystone Aircraft Corp., its 


| builders. It is a high wing monoplane with 


three Wright Cyclone 525 h.p. motors that 
can carry it and a 74 ton load at 130 


m. p. h. cruising speed, at 155 m. p. h. high 
| speed. In its cabin is one stateroom with 
| a sleeping compartment, and seats for 20 
| passengers and two pilots. Keystone’s 


President Edgar N. Gott named it the 
Patrician. 

—o-—— 
“Most Valuable” Improvement 


The “most valuable single contribution 
to airplane efficiency since the War” was 
the epithet that Chairman Joseph Sweet- 
man Ames of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics last week placed 
upon a new form of cowl for radial air- 
cooled motors. The cowl, shaped like a 


| huge bowl, fits over the cylinders back of 


the propeller and over the entire motor. 
It cuts down air resistance; it lets a plane 
that can go 118 m. p. h. go 137 m. p. h.; 


it saves in such case about three gallons 


of gasoline for every hour of flight, and it 
costs only $25 if put on the plane at the 
factory as standard equipment. 

o>— 


| Roof Landing 


Intelligent is a device for planes to land 
on roofs, ships and similar small areas, de- 


| scribed last week by R. James Gibbons, 


Brooklyn construction engineer and a 
member of the Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics’ advisory board. 

It consists of a platform 210 x 60 ft. 
which turns on a swivel base 4o ft. in 
diameter to keep the length parallel with 
the direction of the wind. This swiveling 
is essential because plines can properly 
land or take off only against the wind. The 
platform also tilts up or down. The de- 
parting plane can coast down it; the arriv- 


| ing plane must roll up, constantly losing 


speed until it stops. Spring cables along 
the platform also retard the speed of the 
landing plane. 


—_—— 


| Flights, Flyers 


A bale of cotton was presented last 
week to the Bremen museum. No ordi- 
nary bale of cotton, this! It cost the Bre- 
men Cotton Exchange about $3,500 al- 
though cotton usually costs about $124.80 


| per bale in Berlin.* This bale was the 
| first ever to have crossed the Atlantic in 


the air. It was part of the Graf Zeppe- 


lin’s cargo. 


For service in Iraq, the British govern- 


| ment has been using 25-passenger trans- 


port airplanes. So successful has the ex- 


| periment been that the British admit they 


are designing 50-passenger air transports, 
with central engine, capable of being re- 
paired in midair for minor troubles. Such 
planes would be immense: the largest 
Junkers plane seats only 18 passengers. 


*About $86.40 per bale in the U. S., calculated 
at 18¢ a pound of a 480-pound bale. 
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Mental Hygiene 


Because Humanitarian Clifford Whit- 
tingham Beers was once crazy, the Ameri- 
can Foundation for Mental Hygiene was 
created last week. 

For three years he was kept in sanatoria 
and insane asylums, a maniac. That was 
the beginning of this century. Treatment 
then in use was to beat and cow the in- 
mates cruelly. Maniac Beers kept tab of 
the cruelties and through interest in the 
subject regained mental balance. He was 
freed. Then he wrote his famed book, A 
Mind that Found Itself. For 20 years it 
has been a gospel to social workers. 

The same year (1908) he founded the 
mental hygiene movement. The first so- 
ciety was in Connecticut. Now half the 
United States have similar ones. Co- 
ordinating their activities is the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Human- 
itarian Beers is its secretary. Its aim has 
been to “enable men, women and children 
to live happier, healthier and more efficient 
lives through better understanding and 
management of the processes of their 
minds and of the controlling forces in hu- 
man behavior.” 

Last week the national committee met 
in Manhattan with several hundred phy- 
sicians, psychologists, educators and social 
workers from all parts of the country. 
They complained of the insecurity of their 
finances. Money for their work has come 
haphazardly. Hence to get a regular in- 
come they organized the American Foun- 
dation for Mental Hygiene. They want a 
million dollar endowment. Already they 
have $150,000 pledged, a condition that 

nade Humanitarian Beers, now 52, glow 
with happy zeal. 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


(Continued from p. 46) 

Spreckels. All Californians know the 
history of the Sugar Family Spreckels. 
Father Claus, immigrant grocery boy, had 
left Germany in 1848 to avoid the revolu- 
tionary fighting. By 1856, Father Claus 
had imported a German bride and settled 
in San Francisco. From this time on, he 
lived in a state of perpetual warfare. 

He became first brewer, then sugar re- 
finer. Then, as now, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. was the chief unit in the indus- 
try. Father Claus drew a line around the 
Pacific Coast territory, told the sugar trust 
that the coast belonged to Spreckels. 
When the enemy ventured across the line, 
Father Claus decided on an object lesson. 
He invaded the East, built the world’s 
largest sugar refinery at Philadelphia, 
brought the trust to terms, sold the re- 
finery for $7,000,000. American Sugar 
Refining Co. stayed away from the Pacific 
coast. 

Father Claus took a boat and went to 
Hawaii. King Kalakaua borrowed some 
$750,000 from the sugar tycoon, and in 
return, gave him a title and exclusive rights 
to raise sugar in Hawaii. Then they fought 
over an issue of debased coinage. Kala- 
kaua let the sugar trust into Hawaii. 
Father Claus ceremoniously returned his 
medals and his title. 

Mother Spreckels proved to be prolific. 
Of the many children, Rudolph was the 
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11th or 12th. He is unable to recall which. 
He does remember, however, that he was 
an asthmatic child, too delicate to go to 
school regularly, whose one ambition was 
to be a millionaire in his own right. At 
the age of 17, he began to realize his am- 
bition. 

His first business training was with 
Brother Gus (Claus August) in the Phila- 
delphia refinery. For his second effort, he 


and Brother Gus went into business on | 
their own account. They bought, from 
Father Claus, one of the Hawaiian plan- | 
tations which they had remade into an | 


efficient enterprise. Suddenly Father 
Claus cut off all money for further de- 
velopment. The family row shook the 
banks of San Francisco, but at length they 
found the money. When Son Rudolph was 
26, he sold the plantation and prepared to 
retire. He had gratified his ambition. He 
was then a millionaire. 

But Son Rudolph did not retire. What 
held him -back was another battle, again 
with his father. Father Claus, standing at 
his open window had sneezed, once, twice, 
three times. To the gas company whose 
plant was pouring smoke over San Fran- 
cisco Father Claus sent a vigorous protest. 
He started a gas company of his own, de- 
liberately set out to drive the San Fran- 
cisco Gas Co. to the rocks. 

But Son Rudolph, on the verge of re- 
tirement, was a stockholder in the be- 
sieged company. When the stock fell, he 
gained control, cut out $300,000 waste, 
whipped Father Claus a second time. Said 
Father Claus: “No other man has beaten 
me once.” 

Son Rudolph never did retire. In 1906 
he turned crusader, organized and financed 
the war against graft in the state and city 
government. He promised to go on to 
New York, Chicago, Denver. Bitter were 
the attacks on his sincerity, his aims. His 
wife and family were insulted on the 
street. Son Rudolph replied that he had 
never voted and vowed he would never 
held office. This promise he has kept. He 
has not yet carried the battle to the East. 
3ut he is only 56. 


Brother Gus, who is chairman of the | 


board of the Federal Sugar Refining Co. 
(N. Y.) calls himself a sugar refiner. 
Brother Rudolph, who is president, calls 
himself “civic reformer,” “banker.” 


Commodities 


Last week, the U. S. Government re- 
vealed statistics vital to producers of 
many a commodity. Among them: 

Dragon’s blood. Prized in varnishes, 
pharmacy, 12,034 lbs. of dragon’s blood 
were imported in 1911; 58.000 Ibs. in 1923. 
As not everyone knows, dragon’s blood is 
a red resin oozing from the ripe fruit of 
East Indian, Moluccan, Siamese palms. 

Snuff addicts “dip” or “sniff” four Ibs. 
a year, apiece. Thus far in 1928, one- 
tenth of the population of the U. S. has 
consumed 41,000,000 Ibs. In 1880, one- 
fiftieth consumed 4,000,000 lbs. American 
Snuff Co. stock has slowly climbed from 
8s in 1920 to 1104 in 1928. 

Turkeys. Commercial hatching, benig- 
nant weather, have made the Thanksgiving 
crop 4% larger than in 1927. 
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E beer Bank has for many years, financed 
a substantial share of all our commod- 
ity exports. For the first half of 1928, ap- 
proximately a fifth of American cotton ex- 
ports was financed by us, 


While this is but a part of the large vol- 
ume of export financing of various products 
handled by this Company, it is an indication 
of the important position occupied by us in 
the field of banking for international trade. 

This business has come to us because of 
our years of experience in this branch of 
finance, our exceptional facilities for service 
both in the United States and abroad, and the 
close, eXpert attention given to our cus- 
tomers’ interests. 

Business houses are invited to consult with 
us on our service in financing exportsand im- 
ports and in meeting all the various require- 
ments of commercial banking. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








Cotton Exchange Buildings, 
Liverpool, in which is located 
one of our eight European Offices. 
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Clorox is rapidly becoming 
the wash-word of the whole 
nation. And Clorox has doz- 

ens of uses, of which making clothes white 
is only one. How Clorox entered national 
markets, how its manifold uses were pre- 
sented to the women of America, and how 
they responded, isa story of Western busi- 
ness achievement. Clorox advertising is 
conducted by the Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany, a national advertising agency geared 
to the needs of western-national manu- 
facturers. 


A 
- 


COMPANY 


The National 
Advertising Agency of the West 


San Francisco 
Portland Seattle Los Angeles 


Representative Offices 
Chicago New York Boston 





If you’re in the stock market—whether heavily 
or in a modest way—you should know what 
Wright’s famous Weighted Average indicates 
regarding the financial outlook, especially for the 
securities you hold. 

By our exclusive method the opinions of 35 
leading authorities are scientifically 
weighted according to their previously 
demonstrated accuracies. The resulting 
Digest interpretation is the safeguarded, 
net opinion. 


Send for a free copy of this week’s 
Digest containing valuable information 
on the probable future trend of security 
prices. 





TheBusinessFoonomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres. 
342Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this week’s 
issue of the Digest. I should like to become familiar 
with your famous Weighted Average method, 
Name 

Street. . 

City 


ne me 
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in a projected world radio network to keep 
all its marine and land plants in constant 
communication. 

Soda Fountain. Said Capt. C. W. Gilbert 
of the Panama Mail Line’s Venezuela, last 
week, “I have watched American citizens 
when they had every opportunity to drink 
hard liquor if they wished. Most of them 
just don’t do it.” 


ship, were gratified when it reported $100 
business between 
Pacific Coast. 


Graybar. A. T. & T. owns the Western | 
Electric Co., which owns the Graybar | 


Electric Co., which is the world’s largest 
($75,000,000 business in 1928) distributor 
of electrical supplies (telephone appara- 
tus, train despatching equipment, cables, 
loud speakers). A. T. & T. has long been 
focusing its subsidiaries on strictly tele- 
phonic affairs. In 1925, it sold Western 
Electric’s foreign supply business to I. T. 
& T. Last week, it announced the offer of 
Graybar’s entire $3,000,000 common vot- 
ing stock to its 2,500 employes and officers, 
as the Graybar Management Corp. Led 
by A. L. Salt, Graybar’s president, the 
gleeful new owners planned to buy. 
Superlatives Exhausted 


Parched and stinking, Bahrein Island 
barely breaks the surface of t .e Persian 
Gulf. European pates soon addle, uninsu- 
lated from its vicious sun. Before its 
troughs of rotting oysters, queasy Euro- 
pean nostrils quail. Impervious to sun 
and stink, Arab traders hunker down, 
paddle the bubbling compost, comb it with 
their fingers. 

A blue-gummed, henna-bearded gaffer, 
Jack Horner-like, pulls out a lump. Fe- 
verishly he wipes the gluey carrion on a 
corner of his burnoose. Marshallah! A 
rose-pink pearl, pale, perfect, which— 
flesh-embedded—escaped the first casual 
pawing of the opened shells. 

Wrapped in a shred of muslin and 
tucked in a soiled sash, the Pink Pearl is 
taken to Linga, across the Gulf. There 
appraisers sit with ancient scales, chaffer 
to the utmost kran,* seal their purchase 
with a solemn glass of tea. From Linga, 
the Pink Pearl journeys to Bombay or 
Bagdad, where foreign experts laud its 
lustre, symmetry, and flawlessness; drive 
less ceremonious bargains; swaddle the 
Pink Pearl in fluffy cotton; scurry back, 
elated, to the great jewellers of Fifth Ave., 
Bond St., Rue de la Paix. 

Fifty-nine such Pink Pearls were re- 
cently threaded by Black, Starr & Frost 
(Manhattan) into one exquisite necklace, 
delicately blended, delicately matched. 
Amateur and professional connoisseurs 
last week acclaimed it the most magnifi- 
cent in existence; exhausted superlatives; 
declared $685,000 a reasonable price. 


Pearls fall into two main classes: true 
pearls and freshwater pearls. True pearls, 
or “orientals,” are formed in oysters by 
the deposition of concentric layers of 
nacre, an iridescent substance, around a 
microbe or some other irritant. Fresh- 
water pearls are formed in molluscs out of 
non-nacreous material, and are far less 
lustrous and valuable. 

Four factors determine choice of true 


*Persian monetary unit; value, roughly 9¢. 
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N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE: CO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 











In responding to 
anadvertisement, 
say you saw it in 


$4,960 


Invest $20 each month at 
642%, reinvest the interest 
from each bond regularly, and 
in 240 months you will have 
_ $9,760. Your actual cash in- 
vestment will be only $4,800 
‘while accumulated interest will 
amount to $4,960.20—a satis- 
fying present to yourself! 


617%, Compounded 
3/0 Semi-Annually 


This plan produces. bigger re- 
sults on $100 or more 
per month, = 

Send for Free Book, “How to 
Build an Independent Income” 


‘Tae EHSmaraCo. 


Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices in other Cities 
NAME ..cccccsssces TTT TTT Te ecccccce 
ADDRESS ....... 6000 o. “M3-84” 
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pearls: size, color, symmetry, and lustre. 
Size, of course, is immediately dependent 
on the length of the collector’s purse, but 
the other three are judged by his taste 
and knowledge. 

Imprimis, color: avicula margaritifera, 
the pearl oyster, is a capricious mother. 
Sometimes her offspring is white, some- 
times pink, yellow, blue, black, but unless 
they are grotesquely malformed, all are 
precious. In the Far East, cream yellow is 
the favorite tint because it shows to ex- 
cellent advantage against the Oriental 
skin. Similarly, Westerners prefer pink 
pearls; not a deep pink, which is almost 
invariably muddy, but a pale rosée. Color 
can best be examined by placing the pearl 
on white cotton under a strong natural 
light. 

Item, symmetry: for ear-rings or a single 
pendant, the tear-drop pearl is still fashion- 
able, but for necklaces, bracelets, and 
tiaras, perfect sphericity is required. Ex- 
perts know it on sight. Amateurs roll 
their pearls across a smooth black surface. 

Item, lustre: for which there is neither 
test nor definition. It is the mellow glow 
emanating from an unblemished “skin,” 
soft, warm, alive. If pearls are held be- 
tween the eye and the light, some will 
show a translucent encircling band about 
one-fifth the width of their diameter. 
Such have the finer lustre. 

And lack of lustre promptly confesses 
an imitation to the expert. Less practiced 
eyes look at the thread holes. When true 
pearls are drilled, the skin at their poles 
remains flat and smooth. Imitation pearls 
are built around this hollow core, which 
therefore is considerably larger and has 
perceptible lips. Other proofs of true 
pearls: they are not easily frangible (imi- 
tations are only wax-filled glass balls); 
being organic, they are dulled and _ ulti- 
mately dissolved in vinegar’s mild acetic 
acid (imitations dull but do not dissolve). 


One by one, the Famous Fifty-nine 
dribbled through unknown channels into 
the coffers of Black, Starr & Frost. Some 
they have had for 20 years. Others were 
collected by their agents in Continental 
and Eastern markets. Where they may 
have nestled, whence they may have come, 
no man can tell save only this: none is 
“old;” z.e., has ever been worn. As each 
pearl came in, experts scrutinized; de- 
manded flawless texture, absolute spheric- 
ity, iridescent blush. A dozen, a score 
passed muster. The necklace was con- 
ceived. Pearl by perfect pearl, it grew 
until six months ago the fifty-ninth com- 
pleted the only famous necklace now in 
existence. All the others have been broken 
up, have disappeared: the Comtesse de 
Castiglione’s was sold for $84,000 in 1901; 
Queen Sophie of Holland’s (133 pearls) 
was sold for $188,000; a few years ago, 
Cartier distributed the $1,000,000 Thiers 
necklace. 

Many magnificent and historic indi- 
vidual gems still survive. Black, Starr & 
Frost has an emerald presumably from 
the Russian Crown collection. Tiffany 
recently acquired a ruby considered the 
fiiuest it ever owned. Last week, Queen 
Mary of England attended the opening of 
Parliament. wearing the Cullinan diamond, 
largest in the world, estimated to be worth 
$25,000,000. 

















The Modern 





Way to Heat Industrial 
Buildings large or small 





Modine Unit Heater No. 701— 
the equivalent of nearly 2 
tons of cast iron radiation. 


Diagram above shows how the 
Modine Unit Heater circulates 
heated air down to working lev- 
el and keeps it there. 
Below — Circulation of heated 
air with cast iron radiation 
or pipe coils. 









Unit H EATE R MODINg 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR. VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


HY not provide heating for 
your factory that is just as 
efficient as modern industrial light- 
ing? The Modine Unit Heater gives 
you this new heating effectiveness. 


Suspending from the steam line 10 
to 14 ft. above floor level, just as 
lights are installed overhead, Mo- 
dine Unit Heaters force heated air 
down over the entire floor area, 
insuring complete comfort to every 
worker. Each Modine is individu- 
ally controlled, to be operated as 
temperature conditions require. 


You wouldn’t expect lights strung 
along the walls to properly illumi- 
nate a factory of large floor area — 
and particularly if such lights were 
undirected. Yetsuch lighting could be 
no more hopelessly ineffective than 
cast iron radiation or pipe coils that 
Modinesare supplanting everywhere. 


Install Modine Unit Heaters now 
and save on first cost, on operating 
cost. Let us send you complete facts. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Heating Division) 
1716 RACINE STREET RACINE, WIS. 
Branch offices in all large cities 


London Office— 5S. G. Leach & Co., 26-30 Artillery Lane 
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pane cannot fully heat a radi- 
ator until all the air has been ex- 
pelled. Airid Air Valves No. 500 re- 
lease this air quickly, silently, com- 


pletely and automatically, and assure 
piping hot radiators. Replace old- 
style valves with Airids. For only a 
few dollars you can have hot radi- 
ators and more comfort this winter. 


AIRID Air Valves 
_Jor Steam Radiators 


Airids fit any steam radiator and are easily 
attached without tools. For sale by all 
plumbing and heating contractors. Fully 
guaranteed for five years. Price $1.35. 


No. 510 VAC-AIRID, for “‘vacuum” heating. 


Send for Free Booklet containing valu- 
able heating suggestions. 


Accessories Div., Dept. AV-3411-A 


AMERICAN. RADIATOR CO. 


D) E A F D feres Sure 

= RELIEF 
a You can break the bonds of deafness, 
recover the joy of hearing, and take your 

; normal place in society and in business. — 
Here at last is a new type hearing aid 
that you can wear in absolute comfort, 
without embarrassment, and that will 
bring you real relief —hearing aid that is so 
true and natural in tone, and so adaptable 
to both near and distant sounds that you 
can almost forget your deafness. 


THE NEW 


= Universotone= 


Based on ten years’ experience in building the finest 
of electro-acoustic instruments, this new German in- 
vention provides results heretofore unknown. Weigh- 
ing but a few ounces, it yet possesses tremendous 
power, volume and clarity of tone. And with its tiny 
earpiece tucked comfortably in the ear it is actually 
less conspicuous than ordinary eyeglasses. Worn con- 
cealed in the clothing. Tiny earpiece and cord are all 
that show. (See photo.) Write today for complete des- 
cription, prices and details of our special home trial 
offer. Address Dept. 1611, American Phonophor Cor- 
poration, 19 W. 44thSt., New York, N. Y. 
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TIME 
FOREIGN NEWS 


(Continued from p. 28) 


the Sun Goddess, which, together with 
the Divine Mirror, attest the utter sanc- 
tity of the enthronement. Then a plain 
wooden baton was presented to the Tenno 
—‘‘The Scepter!” 

Entered and sat the Empress.* The 
“People of Japan,” personified by the soli- 
tary figure of Prime Minister Baron Giichi 
Tanaka, paced to the middle of the court- 
yard, bowed low to the Son of Heaven, 
and awaited the Divine Word. 

Hirohito Tenno would now speak to the 
people the solemnest words of his reign. 
Augustly he arose and stood with the 
baton upraised (see Cover). Then in very 
loud and ringing tones he cried: “Our 
Heavenly and imperial ancestors in ac- 
cordance with the Heavenly truths, created 
an empire based on foundations im- 
mutable for all ages, and left behind them 
a throne destined for all eternity to be 
occupied by their lineal descendants. By 
the grace of the spirits of our ancestors 
this great heritage has devolved on us. 
We hereby perform the ceremony of en- 
thronement with the sacred symbols. 


“It is our resolve to endeavor to pro- 


mote and cultivate friendly relations with | 


ali nations, and thus contribute to the 
maintenance of world peace and the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of humanity. 
We call upon you, our beloved subjects, 
to be of one mind, and shunning selfish 
aims for public service, work with one ac- 
cord, helping us to attain our aspirations.” 

When the solitary “People” had replied 
with an address of eulogy and devotion, 
the immediate ceremony was at an end— 
except that three mighty shouts of “Ban- 
zai!” “May you rule forever!”+ went 
up, not only from the assembled com- 
pany in Kioto but from Japanese through- 
out the world. This was possible because 
the original Kioto shout was timed to the 
second of 3 p. m., a momentous second 


announced throughout the world months | 


previously. 

Although the “Enthronement” was now 
complete—insofar as Occidentals under- 
stand that idea—there would be several 


| more days of pomp, during which the 


Tenno would personally inform the Sun 
Goddess what had occurred and offer her 


| with filial piety the sacred rice (boiled). 


Finally, with hearts uplifted and pure, 
Emperor and Empress will participate in 
three joyous Grand Banquets, visit the 
Shrines of the Imperial Ancestors, and 
lastly open the national Chrysanthemum 
Party, gayest féte of the Japanese year. 


press Sadako, was the first consort of a Japanese 
Emperor to have her own “throne.” She did 
not, however, occupy it when her husband, 
Yoshihito, was enthroned in 1915 
because she was enceinte. Yoshihito Tenno, 
although greatly beloved, developed an impedi- 
ment of the mind which caused his son (the 
present Tenno) to be made Regent in 1921, for 
Yoshihito who died in 1926. 

The Dowager Empress is, today, probably 
more revered than the Empress because she gave 
birth to four lusty sons, whereas unfortunate 
Empress Nagako has had no man-child, but 
instead two girl-babes, one of whom died (Time 
March 19). The Dowager Empress, in addition 
to her superior powers of generating sons of 
Heaven, possesses a powerful and intuitive mind, 
not infrequently consulted by the elder statesmen. 

tLiterally banzai means no more and no 
less than “ten thousand years.” 
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RADIOGRAMS 
demand action! 
That is why leading 


banks and exporters 
use this service 


Speed, accuracy—and more .. . .Radio- 
grams go direct to twenty-five coun- 
tries, entirely without relay. They are 
the swift. accurate carriers of news, 
quotations, acceptances between the 
United States and practically every point 
on the face of the globe. 


That is why this new-day communication 
service is growing more and more popu- 
lar with banks, exporters and all types 
of business that use international com- 
munication. 


Be sure of speed and accuracy. Always 
send your messages 


ViaRA 


Radiograms go direct to: 

Turkey Japan 

Liberia Dutch East 
Argentina Indies 
Brazil The Philippines 
Colombia French Indo- 
Dutch Guiana China 
Porto Rico Hongkong 
Curacao Shanghai 
Venezuela and to ships at 
Hawaii sea 


Belgium 
France 

Great Britain 
Germany 
Holland 

Italy 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Sweden 

File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa 
and the Near East at any RCA or Postal Tele- 
graph office; to trans-pacific countries atany RCA 
or Western Union office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Offices in New York City 


64 Broad Street cane Hanover 1811 © 
Produce Exchange........ Bowling Green 8012 
130 Coder BtrOlt......occsccsss Rector 0404 
165 Fulton Street Cortlandt 2220 
19 Spruce Street............ Beekman 8220 
126 Franklin Street......... Walker 4891 
25 East 17th Street Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Avenue. ... ....... Lexington 5347 
19 West 44th Street ....Murray Hill 4996 
102 West 56th Street Circle 6210 
Boston 
109 Congress Street 
San Francisco 

28 Geary Street 

Washington, D. C. 
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What Is Heaven? 


And other liberal religious literature 
sent upon request. 


G. T. CARR, Station A-43, WORCESTER, MASS. 


SCIENCE 
NEW S 7 LETTER 


The most unusual Scientific Weekly of the 
year. It keeps the reader in constant touch 
with the most important developments in 
every branch of Science. It entertains while 
it instructs. You will find this magazine 
thrilling and worthwhile from cover to cover. 


Introductory offer—$1 for 13 weeks 
2131 B Street Washington, D.C. 


Liberty 8864 


Garfield 4200 


Decatur 2600 








+ ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savin Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for ourgreat book catalog. 

This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


1146 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO,ILL. 





Send today for free Voice Book tellin, 
about amazing New SILENT Method o! 
Voice Training. Increase your range, your tone 
alities. Banish bhuskiness and hoarseness. 
to sing with greater ease. 100 0/o im- 
y for. Seco Camish-aiaebenty teenmarseet 
booklet on voice ever written. 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., ci 


Dept. 32-08 
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Sacred Lunatic 


Mr. BLETTSWORTHY ON RAMPOLE Is- 
LAND—H. G. Wells—Doubleday, Doran 
($2.50). 

The Story. Arnold Blettsworthy, newly 
weaned from Oxford, not only affianced 
himself to the tobacconist’s yellow-haired 
daughter, but joined forces with his best 
friend in a project to enlighten the world 
through a chain of bright blue book- 
shops. Cheated by the friend, jilted by the 
tobacconist’s daughter, Blettsworthy’s dis- 
illusion affected him so desperately that 
his kindly solicitor-guardian prescribed 
the traditional remedy—a year on the high 
seas. 

Instead of proverbial rollicking free- 
dom, rhythmic sea-chanteys, rough cam- 
meraderie of the sea, Blettsworthy, super- 
cargo, found ship’s quarters confining, and 
ship’s officers hostile. The horizon, inter- 
minably empty, offered no distractions 
from his recent troubles; the officers, 
continually quarreling, added to the 
gloom. The captain, who by all standards 
of sea-lore should have concealed a heart 
of gold beneath his rough exterior, re- 
vealed, by persistent bullying, his petulant 
nature. Moreover he consumed his soup 
with a sibilant hiss. Blettsworthy, mimick- 
ing him, incurred a wrath that culminated 
horribly: the ship was wrecked off the 
stormy Patagonian coast; all hands were 
escaping by boat; the captain, before 
clearing, locked his super-cargo into the 
sinking steward-room. 

For days Blettsworthy watched in soli- 
tude his imminent submersion, observed 
the playful sharks, conjured, at best, rescue 
by savages. At long last, he was wakened 
from delirious nightmare by two of these 
swarthy brutes, and presented to the gog- 
gling, gabbling, filthy, cannibalistic, in- 
habitants of Rampole Island. 

Established by a shrewd village elder 
as insane and therefore a sacred oracle, 
Blettsworthy eagerly assumed the role 
which preserved him from the dinner-pot. 
It was an easy part, for everything he said 
sounded mad enough, concerning as it did 
another, and therefore impossible world. 
The elder, interpreting these mad oracular 
utterances as convenient, found his Sacred 
Lunatic a useful alternative for the tribal 
totems, miniature sloths, to whose whis- 
pered advices all unpopular policies were 
attributed. These wriggly, but sacred, little 
animals were distantly related to the race 
of Great Ground Sloths, evil-smelling 
Megatheria, who persisted though they did 
not reproduce. 

Sacred Lunatic easily acquired a suffi- 
cient smattering of Rampolese, quickly 
learned to relish succulent human meat. 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


price. 
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The Islanders prided themselves that they 
were not cannibalistic, but merely appre- 
ciative of the “gifts of the goddess”’— 
bodies of criminals. Moral standards were 
unusually high, for the monotonous fish- 
diet made every man the more eager to 
detect a gustable neighbor’s mortal in- 
fringement of law. 

Gourmands saw further possibilities in 
the impending war with an upland tribe 


HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 


There was stupidity in bull-frogs. 


whose three offences were loudly pro- 
claimed as cannibalism, bodily filth, dis- 
gusting stupidity in keeping totem bull- 
frogs as mystic rulers. But before their 
war was well under weigh—the generals 
persisted in time-honored-and-outworn 
methods—Blettsworthy had rescued a 
beautiful damsel from suicide, loved her, 
and carried her to his secret cave in... 

Brooklyn Heights. There he learned 
the factual prototypes and stimuli for the 
Rampole episode: he had been rescued five 
years before by a scientific expedition 
searching Megatheria, he had been pet 
lunatic to an elderly psychiatrist, he had 
been loved and cured by the damsel 
Rowena. Blettsworthy promptly accepted 
these facts, married Rowena, went to 
(World) War, came back crippled, and 
resumed a civilized life. But his outlook 
was tinged, his cynicism sharpened, by 
his intimate experience of savagery. 

The Significance. An old friend, talk- 
ing Blettsworthy out of his cynicism, re- 
flects the author’s faith in the power of 
man’s will. Mr. Wells’ prolific and contra- 
dictory satires and utopias are abundant 
evidence that he kas not always had this 
faith, but has developed it gradually, epit- 
omizing it in The Open Conspiracy. What- 
ever the burden of proof, Rampole Island 
is more than excellent satire, replete with 
symbolism and analogy; it is an eminently 
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The Weekly Newsmagazing 


25 West 45th St. 
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good yarn packed with humor, humanity, 
and occasional high adventure. 

The Author. But it is as sociologist 
rather than artist that Mr. Wells wishes to 
be known. Student of chemistry, physics, 
biology, his scientific mind repeatedly 
comes to the rescue of emotions that have 
been too quick to accept a new theory. 
Honest, he is not afraid to satirize opinions 
he himself has passionately held. His 
wit is sharpest when he is in a temper (in 
person or in print), but he is a good lis- 
tener and efficient host—unusual virtues 
for a man of genius. At 62, his intellectual 
vitality is almost equalled by his physical 
energy—his father was a_ professional 
cricketer. 

Ivy Ledbetter Lee, mercurial inform- 
ator, pronounces Wells “delightful, and his 
good-natured banter and satire a marvel 
of fine conversation.” Versatile extremes, 
such as Kipps and The Time Machine, 
Floor Games for Children and The Un- 
dyiiig Fire, mark his tremendous output of 
some fifty volumes aside from articles and 
pamphlets. 


Small Things 


THE WOMEN AT THE Pump—Knut 
Hamsun—Translated from the Norwegian 
by Arthur G. Chater—Knopf ($3). 

Daily the women gather at the pump to 
fetch water—and to discuss the myriad 
affairs of the small town, for in a town 
where only Blacksmith Carlsen and the 
Postmaster are religious, there is plenty to 
discuss. The parson may be busy enough 
christening and confirming, but like as not 
the christened child has no right to the 
name, the confirmed is no longer the virgin 
she should be. There was always a new 
suspicious twist in the affairs of the car- 
penter, the fishermen, the doctor, the 
pompous Consul. And Oliver, swash-buck- 
ling sailor returned legless from a storm 
at sea, would no doubt lose his sweetheart 
to the steady carpenter. But Petra mar- 
ried Oliver in spite of the gossip, and bore 
five children. Of course the brown-eyed 
boys might belong to Consu! Johnsen, 
wealthy shipper, and the youngest was no 
doubt fathered by the lynx-eyed Lawyer— 
but the Doctor, who fostered this gossip by 
certifying Oliver’s sterility, bore a time- 
honored grudge against both shipper and 
lawyer. So Oliver continued squabbling, 
capitalizing his crippled state, trespassing 
on distant islands for illicit loot—birds’ 
eggs and eiderdown which he smuggled on 
stormy nights to transient English sailors. 
“Small things and great occur, a tooth 
falls out of the jaw, a man out of the 
ranks, a sparrow to the ground.” 

To Knut Hamsun, life rings true not 
so much in cataclysmic passions—love, 
hate, pride—as in lesser foibles, jealousies, 
spite. prevarication, occasional kindness. 
His meticulous record of pettiness is in- 
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Ben Boswell recommends: 


OrLANDO—A Biography, Virginia Woolf, Harcourt Brace, $2.50. 
Brilliantly conceived, smoothly executed, the record of a life 
that spans five centuries, experiences both sexes. (See Time, 


October 22.) 

CHARLES JAMES Fox—Gentleman, Gambler, Statesman. 
Drinkwater, Cosmopolitan, $5.00. 
reflected in vigorous biography. (October 22.) 

A Book or Worps, Rudyard Kipling, Doubleday, Doran, $3.00. 
Collected speeches i 
early manners and standards. 

STRANGE FucitTIve, Morley Callaghan, Scribner, $2.50. 
istic, staccato report of a Canadian lumberman, bootlegger, 

9 gangster. 


John 


Facets of a turbulent age 


1906 to 1927— consistently faithful to 
(October 8.) 
Real- 


(October 15.) 
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REBECCA WEST one of of them ? 


the contributors to “ BOOKS” 


ICTURE yourself in a gathering of “up- 

to-the-minute” people. Someone men- 
tions Trader Horn or H. L. Mencken. 
Inatwinkling everybody is talking about 
these much-talked-of writers 

What do you do? Are you able to join 
in? Or do you try to swing the conver- 
sation back to baseball? 


A knowledge of books is a real neces- 
sity in business and social life. Wher- 
ever you go, people say, “Have you 
read this?” “How do you like So and So?” 

In order to help busy men and women 
keep well-read, the New York Herald 
Tribune got together a group of famous 
literary folk—William Allen White, 
Zona Gale, Sinclair Lewis, H. L. 
Mencken, and others—and asked them 
to write for “BOOKS,” an interesting 
illustrated weekly magazine. 

“BOOKS” tells you in concentrated 
form what are the best sellers and why. 
It enables you to grasp quickly the high 
spots of everything good that is being 
written. It enables you to talk with 
ease on topics of the day. Fiction, poetry, 
history, biography. Authors, poets, es- 
sayists, journalists, explorers, architects 
and playwrights. 

In “BOOKS” you get the cream of 
modern literature. Comments on books. 
Sparkling gossip about authors. Actual 
quotations from the books themselves 
—giving you a living picture of what a 
book is like. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Through this introductory offer, you 
can now get “BOOKS” for six months 
for only $1.00—26 issues at less than 
4g a copy, postpaid. Simply mail the 
coupon below with a dollar bill attached 
(send check or money order if you pre- 
fer) and you will immediately start to 
receive this brilliant weekly that already 
more than 400,000 people are reading 
every week. 

If, after receiving “BOOKS” for one 
month, you are not more than glad that 
you subscribed, just let us know and 
we will refund your dollar instantly and 
without question. You are the judge. 


BOOKS—New York Herald Tribune 


225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00. Please send me 
“BOOKS” for six months. I un- 
derstand that if I am not delighted 
you will refund my money. 


Name 





Address 


| understood children. By such explicit 


| gist’s charge that Caspar, a legitimate 


| of fraud. But the successive murders of | 


| self left little room for doubt. Meanwhile 
| Caspar, bandied conspicuously from one 


TIME 


tense in its authenticity, disheartening in 
its cumulative drabness. 

esi acces 
Symbol 

Caspar Hauser—Jacob Wassermann— 
Liveright ($3). 

In his preface to English-speaking read- | 
ers Author Wassermann explains that he | 
is recounting a notorious incident of Ger- 
man history to illustrate a universal abuse ; 
for in the youthful victim of a political | 
intrigue he sees the symbol of all mis- 


labeling the author hopes to establish his 
book as something more than the excel- 
lent historical novel which a large and 
enthusiastic European public thought it. 

In 1828, Caspar Hauser, 17, stumbling 
alone into Niirnberg, stimulated general 
curiosity because he could neither walk nor 
talk better than a child of two. He could | 
remember that he had always lived in 
darkness (presumably a cell), slept on 
straw, eaten only bread and water, played 
pathetically with a toy horse. This data 
formed the basis of a famous criminolo- | 


prince, had been criminally secreted and | 
finally cast out by the House of Baden, 
lest he foil a court intrigue by claiming his | 
rightful heritage. Controversy raged as to 
the truth of the charge or the likelihood 


astute criminologist and innocent boy him- 


guardian to another—a double-faced Eng- 
lish lord in the pay of the court, a neurotic, 
lustful woman, a self-righteous bully of a 
pedagogue—suffered tortures of childish 








| bafflement at the heartless stupidity of his 
| elders. Treacherous death was actually 
release. 
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Gallant Davey 

| Cock’s FEATHER — Katharine Newlin | 

| Burt—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

| Nobody would have believed that Davey 

| “play-acted” a gallant knight outnumbered 
and surrounded by ruffians, but Sophie 
of the flaming red pigtails had caught him 
at it, and all her life she tried to reconcile 

| that adventurous romantic spirit with the 
David, right hand man at the bank, David, 
beloved servant of the community, David, 
matter-of-course slave to his relatives. 

| “Perhaps Davey will see his way clear 
to... ” send a bespectacled niece to fin- 
ishing school, house a carping old-maid 
cousin, finance the whims and mistresses 
of a charming but debauched artist | 
brother. Sophie married Davey out of her 
need for him, but the omnipresence of his 
relatives drove her to a garish New York 
apartment, complete with love-lorn poets, 
exaggerated cigaret holders, and _ the 
Nietzschean superman who mightily de- 
sired her. Outnumbered and surrounded, 
David wins in the end. 

For years Mrs. Struthers Burt paid the 
grocer, sent the children to school, on the 
proceeds of blood-and-thunder best-sellers, 
while her more distinguished husband 
wrote literature. Recently his literature 
has begun to pay, and his wife has snatched 
the opportunity herself to indulge in a 
little literature. As such, Cock’s Feather | 
is carefully designed, well-written. Never 
attaining heights of imagination or depths 
of tragedy, it is the consistent story of 
remarkably convincing human characters. 
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TEETH ARE WHITE 


So good to look upon, teeth of flash- 
ing whitenessadorn personalcharm. 
But they do not safeguard health 
against Pyorrhea. 

Unaware of this fact, 4 persons 
out of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger pay Pyorrhea’s price. They 
sacrifice health. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist regularly. Use the dentifrice 
that not only cleans teeth white but 
also helps to firm gums. Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Morning and night, every day, use 
Forhan’s for the Gums. It does alla 
dentifrice should do. Get a tube 
from your druggist—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


: h 
Forhan’s etic 


Your Teeth Are Only as Healthy a 
Your Gums 


yXURY CRUISES To py, 


Kes 


Four Glorious Winter Vaca- 
tion Cruises of Recreation and 
Romance by the luxurious oil burning turbine sisterships — 
VOLENDAM or VEENDAM 
16 Day Cruises by S. S. Volendam 
From N.Y. Jan. 26 & Feb. 16, 1929 
Visiting Bermuda, Kingston, Port-au-Prince (Haiti) Havana 
and Nassau—$230. up. 
From New York March 9, 1929 
Visiting Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama ), Havana 
and Nassau—$230. up. 


29 Day Cruise by S. S. Veendam 
From N. Y. February 12, 1929 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Kingston (Jamaica), 
Colon (Panama), Curacao, La Guayra, Caracas, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda— 
$385. up. Cruise rates include comprehensive shore excur- 
sions, carefully arranged and carried out by Frank Tourist 
Company. 





Illustrated Booklet 13 sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 


and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Citations 


Best current pictures arranged (A) ac- 
cording to merit (B) according to the 
money they are making: 


(A) The Wind: Lillian Gish’s lovely 
acting in a good prairie-story; White 
Shadows in the South Seas: Photography 
and natives; While the City Sleeps: Lon 
Chaney with a detective’s badge and his 
own teeth; The Singing Fool (Jolson): 
Mammy on the Vitaphone; Kriemhild’s 
Revenge: A sequel to Siegfried. 

(B) The Singing Fool (records every- 
where), Wings ($7,000, Valencia, Balti- 
more), Two Lovers ($24,000, Loew’s 
State, Providence), Lilac Time ($11,000, 
Metropolitan, Washington). 

Past citations still current: The Patriot, 
Mother Knows Best, The Night Watch, 
Lonesome, Me, Gangster, Excess Baggage, 
Waterfront, The Docks of New York, 
Air Circus, Three Comrades and One 
Invention. 


The New Pictures 


Shadows of Fear is a testimonial to a 
short, awkward, massive, bearded, sharp- 
nosed shadow, that of Emile Zola from 
whose novel, Thérése Raquin, the story is 
accurately taken. How a girl connives with 
her lover to push her invalid husband into 
the Seine and how her subsequent life 
advances with recriminations, nightmares, 
protests, to a suicide in the dead man’s 
room in the firelight is told on the screen 
with the beautiful realism that was the 
movement of Zola’s mind. Splendidly 
acted by a Franco-German. company 
hitherto unknown to the U. S., directed by 
Jacques (Faces of Children) Feyder, this 
is the first picture in which the resources 
of continental literature are realized in 
a photography comparable to Hollywood’s. 
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Show People,* famed ones, William S. 
Hart, Charles Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Norma Talmadge, John Gilbert, Mae 
Murray, Rod La Rocque, Leatrice Joy, 
Aileen Pringle, Estelle Taylor, Claire 
Windsor were paid $7.50 (regular pay per 
day for extras) and given a good lunch by 
Marion Davies for showing their faces on 
her location. Only she and William Haines 
were in working clothes that day, taking 
the last scenes of a comedy about a girl 
who lets the movies swell her head. Holly- 
wood directors distrust pictures that turn 
the camera on itself, believing illusion is 
an asset always more valuable than inti- 
macy. Their belief is supported by Show 
People which, in spite of Marion Davies’ 
acting, King Vidor’s directing, and the 
hilarious rehearsal of a pie-comedy, re- 
minds you that Harry Leon Wilson’s 
Merton of the Movies, written seven years 
ago, was both funnier and more human 
than anything dealing with the same sub- 
ject has been since. 

More interesting than her picture, 
Marion Davies is still the smartest of the 
four daughters of Bernard Douras, Brook- 


*Not to be confused with Show Girl, an un- 
successful adaptation of J. P. McEvoy’s novel 
of that name. 


lyn (N. Y.) judge. She was educated in a 
Sacred Heart Convent and the Ziegfeld 
Follies, drawn for magazine covers, and 
snapped one day on the beach by a news- 
reel photographer. Louis J. Selznick, then 
Napoleon of producers, starred her; later 
she met William Randolph Hearst and 
joined his company, the Cosmopolitan. 
Now with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, she 
plays golf, stutters when excited, drives 
a Packard roadster, has a bulldog named 

















































































Marion Davies & CHARLES CHAPLIN 
He was paid $7.50. 


inevitably, Buddy. On the lot a butler and 
cook give her lurch in a $35,000 stucco 
bungalow; she gets dressed in a room on 
wheels. She is not married but plots to 
get other people married. When Lind- 
bergh visited Los Angeles, she was the 
only cinema: star who entertained him. At 
parties she gives imitations of Lillian Gish 
(in suspense), Jetta Goudal (with horse- 
hair), the Prince of Wales (fatigued), Mae 
Murray (lip) and herself. Two years ago, 
becoming 30, she turned comedian. 





Dry Martini. People who have never 
poisoned their bodies with alcohol will find 
in this film, written by John Thomas, a 
highly immoral presentation of what hap- 
pens when a young U. S. femme goes to 
the Ritz Bar. The furnishings of that 
bar, human and material, and the some- 
what flippant spirit of a father who has 
been abroad so long he does not recognize 
his daughter, permit a situation in which 
probably for the first time in cinema his- 
tory a good young man is smacked when 
he tries to correct the morals of a bad 
young man. 


> 
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The Cop (William Boyd) wins the 
gang-leader’s girl (Jacqueline Logan), this 
time in a disconnected picture released 
perhaps too late, perhaps still soon enough 
to share the harvest reaped for producers 
by every bomb, dick, and scarey. 




















Give books this Christ- 
mas. Lasting gifts—always 
appreciated. Adventure, 
Romance, Inspiration, En- 
tertainment, Information. 
The world’s greatest books; 
also popular favorite and 
Juveniles. All listed in 
**My Books,’’ a valuable 
72-page Reading Guide 
which makes selection 
easy. Prices attractive. 


Write for F R E E 


copy today. 


SAVE MONEY on magazine subscriptions: ask 
for spec.al catalog of club rates at unusual prices. 


N.Y. PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 8L, 25 Dominick St., NEW YORK 


ersonal Shirts 


Individually cut to your own measure- 

ments, fitting you exactly. Styled accord- 

ing to your own wishes. Made of fine 

shirting materials of your selection from our 

samples. Comfortable shirts, reflecting your own 

— and personality. Prices, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 
each, 

Let us send you newest sample swatches and easy 


| self-measurement form, 


| “THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 


379 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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PECANS 


ACTUAL 
Me (SHELLED) 






SIZE 


WOU can't realize how delicious 
pecans can be until you have tasted 
KING Co zg. These giant-size paper 
shells—the pick of the crop—are graded 
by our newimproved sorting machines 
which automatically reject the small 
sizes and seconds, leaving only the 
giant-size, perfect nuts with solid 
sweet meats. 


This process of grading allows ustocut 
out waste and price KING Cote Giant 
Pecans at $1.00 per lb., $1.90 for 2 lbs. 
and $4.50 for 5 lbs., postage paid. 

Use KING COLE Pecans on your 
table, in candies, cakes, salads, sauces 
and stuffings. KING COLE Pecans 
make an ideal Christmas gift. Send the 


coupon now. 
° e 12) 


BENNETT DAY IMPORTING CO., Inc. 
New York City Albany, Ga. 
“Packers of Quality Nuts for 46 Years” 


Hing Cole 


PECANS 


MAIL THIS COUPON - TODAY 


OF Rennest Day Importing Co., Inc., Albany,Ga. © 
1 Gentlemen: Enclosed is $. .. . for which send J 
| me post prepaid, KING COLE Pecans indicated 
below. (Cash, Money Order,Check Accepted) 


0 11b. $1.00 0 2 Ibs. $1.90 05 Ibs. $4.50 « 
Name oe 


Address_— 


(Please Print Plainly) Dept. D 
ee 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Viscountess Byng of Vimy sold last 
fortnight 130 large silver dinner plates, 
two mighty silver salvers, and two gigantic 
18th century candlesticks, all superfluous 
portion of the £750,000 ($3,650,000) 
estate recently left by her late Greek 
uncle, Merchant Pandeli Ralli (Time, 
Oct. 1). 


~ 
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The late Madame Marie Jeanne 
Becu Du Barry, mistress of France’s 
King Louis XV, had several beds. The 
most famed is to be put on the auction 
block, along with other antiques, in Paris, 
on Dec. 6, by the present owner, Comtesse 
de Segur (Cécile Sorel), actress of the 
Comédie-Frangaise. 

— 

The Earl of Birkenhead, Great Brit- 
ain’s retired Secretary of State for In- 
dia, last week, was appointed a director 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
of which Britain’s Chemical Tycoon 
Baron Melchett is head. Director Lord 
Birkenhead will receive an annual salary 
of $10,000 plus one-half of one per cent 
of the profits. Last year this percentage 
would have represented more than $100,- 
000, since I. C. I.’s profits were $20,164,- 
585. 

pce is 

The Rev. John Roach Straton, pastor 
of the Calvary Baptist Church of Man- 
hattan, purchased, last June, a hotel at 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y., which he planned 
to use as the base of a summer Bible camp. 
Last week, the hotel burned to the ground. 
Dr. Straton and his wife, who were spend- 
ing a few days at their summer home at 
the other end of Greenwood Lake, rushed 
to the hotel in time to hear the final 
crackles of the fire. Like Senator Heflin 
of Alabama, Dr. Straton smelled a plot 
by his enemies. 

The New York World reported last 
summer that liquor had been sold over the 
bar of Dr. Straton’s hotel; this caused 
Dr. Straton to start a $200,000 libel action 
against the World. The case has not yet 
been settled. 

Max C. Fleischmann, yeastman, or- 
dered last week, a $1,000,000 yacht, to be 
built at the Krupp works in Kiel, Ger- 
many. 

a eee 

Dr. William Williams Keen of 
Philadelphia, who is “profoundly grate- 
ful to my Heavenly Father for good 
health and the ability to work even after 
having travelled so far in my g2nd year,” 
chose a startling title for his 22nd book, 
which he published last week. The title: 
The Surgical Operations on President 
Cleveland in 1893 (Lippincott, $1.50). 
Little known it still is that President 
Cleveland (“Grover the Good”) devel- 
oped cancer of his left jaw while he was 
stoutly. persuading Congress to demone- 
tize silver.* Dr. Keen, Dr. John Fred- 


*President Grant had cancer of the throat. 
A curious historical coincidence: the great prob- 
lem of his incumbency was also fiscal—to re- 
establish the gold par value of U. S. greenbacks. 
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GROVER THE GooD 
. . . developed cancer. 


erick Erdmann and the late Dr. Joseph 
D. Bryant (Cleveland’s medical attend- 
ant and intimate friend) cut out the 
diseased bone during two operations. An 
artificial jaw of vulcanized rubber sup- 
ported the cheek in the natural position 
and prevented it from falling in. So art- 
ful were the operations and so secretly 
done that the country, panicky over 
money, knew nothing of it all. 
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William Gibbs McAdoo did not at- 
tend the wedding of his daughter, Sally, in 
Washington, D. C., last week, because he 
was suffering, in Los Angeles, an attack 
of influenza. 

> 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh, con- 
tributory star in the Coolidge foreign 
policy, arrived by plane in Mexico City 
to be house guest of U. S. Ambassador 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, brightest star 
in the Coolidge foreign policy. In the 
Morrow home is a talented daughter, 
Anne, 22. Mexico City newspapers, put- 
ting two and two together, made one. 
They carried stories saying that Anne 
Morrow and Col. Lindbergh would soon 
be married in Mexico City. The stories 
were denied and cabled throughout the 
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Lottie Pickford, lesser cinemactress, 
sister of Mary Pickford, attended a Los 
Angeles night club, left it at 2 a. m. with 
one Jack Daugherty. Soon lost, they 
stopped to ask directions to Hollywood. 
Four men came up and knocked-out Mr. 
Daugherty with a blackjack. Then they 
grabbed little Lottie Pickford and drove 
away with her, beating and kicking her, 
taking $75 away from her. They did not 
get her diamond rings because she hid 
them in her shoes. While they were trying 
to rip a platinum bracelet from her wrist, 
she screamed at them in Spanish. This 
caused them to stop molesting her and set 
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her free. . . . Thus, the story, as told next 
day by little Lottie Pickford. 
—©— 

Gloria Swanson, interviewed for Lon- 
don’s weekly Sketch, said: 

“Skyscrapers drain their inhabitants of 
colour, and gradually kill them. . . . Half 
of the women of America are sex-starved. 
Their husbands cease to be lovers almost 
as soon as they are married. ... The 
sex-starvation of those women is the ex- 
planation of a hundred American phe- 
nomena which might otherwise puzzle you. 
It explains their strange crusades, their 
extraordinary cliques and fetiches. . . 
When I grow old, I want to have an old 
brain as well as an old body. . . .” 
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Ignace Jan Paderewski celebrated, 
last week, in London, his 68th birthday. 
The United Press reported: “He is still 
holding audiences spellbound with his 
magic touch on the ivory keys. . . .” 
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Margaret Anglin, famed actress, in 
Philadelphia, hurt her foot. Therefore she 
resigned from the cast of Macbeth as pro- 
duced by George C. Tyler, with scenery 
designed by famed Gordon Craig. Flor- 
ence Reed, famed actress who has only 
once played a Shakespearian réle, suc- 
ceeded her when Macbeth opened in 
Washington, prior to engagements in 
Manhattan, Boston and elsewhere. 
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Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt, 
sons of the late famed hunter-President, 
sailed from Manhattan on the Homeric, 
with animals in mind. They plan to pene- 
trate the unexplored lands along the 
Mekong River in Tibet, where, among 
other things, they will seek to capture a 
takin, rare ruminant, something like an 
antelope and something like a goat. 
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Gifford Pinchot, onetime Governor of 
Pennsylvania, lean and active at 63, pur- 
chased, last week, a three-masted schooner 
on which he will sail in March for the 
South Sea Islands and the Galapagos, 
where he will fish, observe and collect deep 
sea life and works. This, said Mr. Pinchot, 
will be the fulfillment of a dream he has 
dreamed since college (Yale) days. Said 
charming Mrs. Pinchot: “. . . Yes, Gif- 
ford should have been a doctor.” Mrs. 
Pinchot expects to go with him on the 
cruise of dreams. 
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Harry Ford Sinclair, oilman, heavy 
contributor to the Republican war chest 
of 1920, and John Jacob Raskob, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, celebrated a day of mutual good- 
will. It was Father & Son Day at the 
Newman School in Lakewood, N. J., 
where Messrs. Sinclair & Raskob and 
many another bigwig met sons at school. 

a 

H. L. Mencken was mentioned last 
fortnight by the Communist New Masses 
as follows: “George Sterling committed 
suicide about a year ago, in San Francisco, 


after a night spent in conversation with 
H. L. Mencken.” 





$6,000 to *600,000 


(without borrowing) 


in an investment lifetime 


A. AN INVESTOR, you are interested in 
increasing your capital as much as possible in 
the time you have. It has been possible in 
the past to increase $6,000 to over $600,000 


in an investment lifetime without borrow-. 


ing—that has been proved. The future— 
in which you are interested — will offer 
its opportunities! 


Careful Investing — 
Time Element 


It would be virtually impossible for any 
one person to devote to the study of 
business and finance, the time and 
energy necessary to gain the greatest 
profits — consistent with safety. You 
would not attempt to run a large 
department store alone. Yet, there are, 
perhaps, just as many complications 
and duties involved in running your 
investment funds correctly. 


TO ASSIST THE INVESTOR, 
The Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion has available almost unlimited 


facts and data which each day scores of per- 
sons are engaged in compiling and analyzing. 
For twenty-five years, this work has been 

going on—piling up experience which is at 

your command. 


The “3 Methods” 


BABSON’S Reports, through constant 
application of the “3-METHODS” pro- 
vides YOU with a well-balanced Invest- 
ment Plan which should increase and 
protect your capital and enable you to 


put it to the most efficient use AT 
ALL TIMES. 


WE should like to send you, free, our 
booklet,““$6,000 to $600,000,” together 
with complete information about the 
“3 METHODS”. . . which combined 
form a Complete Working Plan for 
your Money no matter what the 
condition of the market hap- 
pens to be. 


Write to Department 72 or use 
the coupon below. 


Babson’s Reports 
BABSON PARK, MASS. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


i The Babson Statistical 
Organization 

j Div. 72-11 Babson Park, Mass. 

000 Send me, free, a copy of 

a> ({S6, to| “$6,000 to $600,000,” also 

complete details about the 

“3 METHODS” which com- 


prise your Investment Plan. State 





Bz A BEACHCOMBER in Hawaii this winter— 
with time off for bridge and tea and golf! 

Enjoy long drifting days of delicious irre- 
sponsibility. Forget the cares of the busy 
world. Forget to go home! It may be the mid- 
dle of winter, but flying fish skim over a warm 
sea of amethyst, indigo and jade. Or, if you 
come when the golden shower and flame trees 
bloom in spring or summer or autumn, you’ll 
play golf where the thermometer never goes 
above 85°. 

Hawaii’s hotels range from a $4,000,000 pal- 
ace on Waikiki Beach to quiet cottages that 
nestle under the palms and /au trees. It’s only 
a step from their ultra-modern comforts to the 
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LASSCO LINE From (6) Jngeler 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern 
route on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers, 
De luxe accommodations; also economy tours on ail- 
expense tickets, Ask at any authorized agency or at 
offices of the Los Angeles Steamship Company: 730 
South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 685 Market 
Street, San Francisco; 217 East Broadway, San 
Diego, California, 


For beautiful illustrated booklet in 
colors and copy of “Tourfax”’ travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to 


Came 
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primitive ways of the South Seas—from dress 
and bridge and dancing to torch-fishing on a 
coral reef at midnight, with an old Hawaiian to 
point out the shapes of strange-named painted 
fish. 

Golf on scenic courses everywhere; inter- 
island cruising among the fairy islands of Kauai, 
Oahu, Maui and Hawaii; deep-sea fishing for 
swordfish, ono, u/ua and tuna; Oriental bazaars; 


swimming, surfboarding, outrigger-canoeing; 
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HAWAII mae BUREAU 
CAddresi 


OME PRO OR ET MDT IAL APTI ELE FORE 


trips to volcanic wonderlands where forests of 
giant tree-ferns lie along the motor roads. You 
must stay long enough to see it all! 


The round trip from the Pacific Coast, 2,000 
miles each way, need not cost more than $400 
or $500, including all steamer fares and your 
hotels and inter-island sightseeing for a two 
weeks’ stay. You can even go for less—or stay 
longer—or, of course, pay whatever you like 
for de luxe accommodations equal to those of 


Europe’s most renowned resorts. 


Ask your local ticket man. He can book you 
direct from home, via San Francisco, Los An- 
geies, Seattle or Vancouver without passports 


S. A. 


or formalities—this is U. 
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MATSON LINE rom San Sroncisco 


Sailings every Wednesday, and every other Saturday, 
over smooth balmy seas on famous Matson ships. Fast 
de luxe steamers and popular one-class liners, Regular 
sailings also from Seattle, Attractive all-expense shore 
trips. See your travel agency or Matson line: 215 
Market St., San Francisco; 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 140 So. Dearborn, Chicago; 510 W. Sixth 

, Los Angeles; 814 Second Ave., Seattle; 8214 

I Fourth St., Portland, Ore 


‘ox 3615, San Francisco; 
ox 375, Los Angeles;or 
ox 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 








